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Parisian  SIDE-WALK 
CAFES  Are  Famous 
for  GOOD  FOOD... 


j|^0  restaurants  are  quite  like  the  Parisian  side¬ 
walk  cafe.  Yet,  the  finest  food  in  the  world 
is  right  in  your  own  home  town  ...  on  the  shelves 
of  grocers  .  . .  winter  and  summer.  Why  not  think 
of  Heekin  before  placing  your  requirements?  For 
years  Heekin  Personal  Service  has  made  new  cus¬ 
tomers  and  kept  old  ones.  There  is  a  lot  to  talk 
about  in  the  canning  industry.  We  believe  we 
know  something  about  it.  Can  we  call  on  you? 


The  famous  Cafe  de  la  Paix 
in  Paris  attracts  tourists 
from  all  over  the  world. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.  #  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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HEADLINER 

OF  THE 

CAMERON 

1938 

CAN-MAKING 

LINE 


The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 

Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

740  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


i 


fnuiilll 


(A)  Experimeital  kitchta  fpr 
prei^riBg  am  prodacts  far 
CMiaias. 


(B)  Bacterktiatiad  ejuaaiaatiaa 
af  enaad  foods  to  iasare 
steriKty. 


(C)  Geaerd  bacteriidogied  lab¬ 
oratory  where  caaaiaf 
proUeau  are  studied.  . 


(D)  Uieaiists  aaaiyziap  costo- 
aiers’  food  sanples  for 
quality  or  parity. 


Buried  in  the  archives  of  Continental's  big 
main  Research  Laboratories  are  the  scientific 
records  of  many  a  hard  won  victory  over 
nature.  Each  one  marks  the  happy  solution 
of  a  perplexing  problem.  Together  they  spell 
Canning  Progress. 

For  many  years  Continental  has  been  wag¬ 
ing  a  relentless  campaign  not  only  to  cure 
the  "headaches"  of  the  individual  canner,  but 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Naturally,  Continental  has  not  been 
alone  in  its  activities,  but  by  its  progressive 
action  others  have  renewed  their  interest  in 


this  vital  work. 

Today,  Continental's  Research  Laboratory 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  It  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  all  the  latest  scientific  aids  known  to 
man.  It  is  staffed  with  a  group  of  experts  who 
have  acquired  their  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  within  the  industry  itself.  Last,  but  not 
least,  its  functions  are  devoted,  unreservedly, 
to  your  welfare. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  more  progressive 
type  of  cooperation  and  service,  it  will  pay 
you  to  see  what  Continental  has  to  offer. 
Speak  to  a  Continental  representative. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 


EDITORIALS 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US— The  canner’s  lot  is  not  a 
happy  one  just  now,  with  statistics  of  holdings 
/  \  and  carry-overs  heard  on  all  sides,  and  good 

growing  crop  conditions  the  rule.  The  numbers  of  these 
statistics,  and  the  multitude  of  their  details,  make  a  big 
job  for  anyone,  and  so  they  are  not  generally  analyzed, 
but  only  the  adverse  features  picked  out  by  the  buyers 
or  jobbers.  Without  regard  to  location,  quality  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  buyer  lumps  the  whole  lot  and  makes  it 
look  like  misery  for  the  canner  who  is  now  getting  busy 
producing  more.  Before  going  further  there  is  just 
one  thing  you  must  keep  in  mind,  and  do  not  kid  your¬ 
self  into  the  idea  that  you  can  avoid  it,  or  that  some 
happy  turn  will  exempt  you  from  it — and  that  is  that 
the  balance  of  this  year’s  packs  must  positively  and 
without  fail  be  of  good,  thoroughly  acceptible  quality. 
Never  mind  the  bluff  that  is  being  run  just  now,  that 
there  is  no  demand  for  fancy  peas  and  that  the  buyers 
want  the  lower  grades.  They  can  rig  their  market 
better  than  you  will  ever  suspect,  for  they  are  experts 
at  this.  In  other  words  they  know  how  to  buy.  If  you 
knew  how  to  sell  you  might  be  able  to  check-mate  them, 
but  you  do  not.  They  are  your  masters,  and  are  hold¬ 
ing  all  the  cards.  There  is  no  crop  or  pack  coming  to 
the  tables  that  can  be  exempted  from  this  requirement : 
you  must  pack  quality  (and  we  do  not  say  Fancy)  or 
you  will  have  no  chance  in  this  well  supplied  market, 
and  in  the  competition  which  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  frozen  products  are  offering  your  goods,  as 
they  too,  are  in  the  same  trouble  you  are.  There  is 
the  greatest  carry-over  of  frozen  foods  on  record,  but 
these  goods  are  sold  on  a  set  price  (for  the  retailer) 
basis.  If  they  will  hold  to  that  price,  canned  foods  will 
have  it  easier.  On  the  other  hand,  due  to  reduced  con¬ 
tracting  by  the  canners,  free-lance  vegetable  and  fruit 
crops  may  be  expected  to  come  upon  the  fresh  market 
at  prices  which  will  leave  both  canned  and  frozen  foods 
untouched  until  such  crops  have  been  cleaned  out.  Not 
a  pleasant  consideration,  but  necessary,  for  unless  you 
understand — know — conditions  you  will  most  certainly 
stumble  into  error.  So  far  we  believe  that  the  packs 
are  of  a  better  general  quality  than  in  any  previous 
packing  year ;  that’s  playing  safe.  But  the  canning 
season  is  yet  largely  in  front  of  us.  Unless  that  high 
quality  example  is  followed  by  everyone  of  you,  you 
will  be  sorry,  and  financially  hurt. 

As  an  example:  The  July  1st  holdings  of  canned 
tomatoes,  all  kinds,  totaled  2,351,010  cases,  which  is 
just  good  normal  carry-over,  and  of  which  not  a  single 
case  would  be  there,  we  believe,  if  the  buyers  had  not 
allowed  their  stocks  to  dwindle  down  more  than  14  per 


cent  below  normal.  That  14  per  cent  must  be  filled 
sometime.  More  than  that,  and  despite  this  let-up  in 
buying,  shipments  of  canned  tomatoes  from  July  1st, 
1937  to  July  1st  1938  were  actually  more  than  one 
million  cases  greater  than  the  year  before — a  good  year. 
So  demand  is  holding,  as  we  have  so  often  pointed  out. 
BUT,  of  these  holdings  approximately  a  million  and  a 
half  cases  are  of  standards,  a  half  million  cases  of 
extra  standards,  and  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
cases  of  fancies.  Put  that  picture  up  in  front  of  you 
and  then  decide  to  which  pile  you  intend  to  add  your 
pack  this  year. 

To  make  your  job  a  little  more  definite — and  it  is 
about  time  for  tomato  canners  to  become  serious  about 
this  job,  for  wagon-loads  of  fine  ripe  tomatoes  are 
rolling  into  Baltimore,  past  our  windows  as  we  write — 
we  give  the  carry-overs  in  the  various  regions: 

STOCKS  CANNED  TOMATOES  JULY  1 

Sold  Shipments 


during 


Northeast .  67,124  93,459  160,583  112,983 

Middle  Atlantic .  44,692  113,792  158,484  663,366 

Mid-West  . 157,516  785,693  943,209  384,925 

Tenn.  and  Ky .  2,493  84,210  86,703  125,805 

Ozark  Territory .  5,790  555,816  561,606  151,694 

Western  .  45,009  395,416  440,425  131,963 

Southern .  No  stocks  old  pack. 

TOTAL  . 322,624  2,028,386  2,351,010  1,570,736 


The  above  report  is  based  on  reports  from  84  per  cent  of  the 
canners  with  estimates  for  the  remaining  16  per  cent,  and  there¬ 
fore  covers  the  entire  industry  except  for  California.  No  figures 
are  available  for  California  for  July  1,  but  for  June  1,  the 
Canner  League  reported  the  following  stocks: 


1937  1938 

Sold  not  shipped .  255,047  301,009 

Unsold  .  839,795  1,468,373 

Total  . 1,094,842  1,769,382 


And  here  is  a  release  just  come  in  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultural,  though  dated  July 
14th: 

CANNERS,  PROCESSORS  REDUCE  CONTRACTS 
WITH  GROWERS  THIS  YEAR 

ARMERS  who  produce  truck  crops  for  canning  or  processing 
are  finding  conditions  somewhat  harder  this  year.  Accumu¬ 
lated  stocks  of  canned  foods  have  caused  manufacturers  to  reduce 
their  contracts  with  growers.  This  means  that  producers 
probably  will  receive  a  smaller  income  from  the  production  of 
canning  crops  this  year. 

The  situation  is  described  by  Gustave  Burmeister  in  the  July 
issue  of  “The  Agricultural  Situation”,  monthly  publication  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  He  reports  that  “because 
of  the  large  pack  in  1937  and  the  sharp  decline  in  consumer 
purchasing  power,  the  carry-over  of  canned  vegetables  is  the 
largest  since  1932-33.” 
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The  scope  of  the  industry,  occupying  more  than  1,000,000  acres 
and  yielding  an  average  cash  income  of  about  $50,000,000  a 
year  to  growers,  is  described. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cannery  vegetable  crops  is  grown 
under  contract  between  canners  or  processors  and  the  growers. 
Practically  all  of  the  peas  and  sweet  corn  are  grown  under  con¬ 
tract,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  snap  beans,  and  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  tomatoes. 

The  reduction  in  plantings  this  year  is  reported  to  reflect  the 
relatively  large  stocks  of  canned  vegetables  expected  to  be 
carried  over  into  the  1938-39  season  and  the  relatively  low 
prices  received  for  canned  vegetables  during  the  past  year. 

Burmeister  says  the  reduction  in  plantings  emphasizes  also 
“a  situation  peculiar  to  the  canning  crops:  the  control  which  the 
canning  industry  excercises  over  the  production  of  these 
products.”  Increased  production  usually  means  larger  income 
for  growers,  reduced  production  a  smaller  income. 

The  Government  records  show  that  in  the  last  20  years,  periods 
of  2  years  of  declining  production  were  followed  by  3  years  of 
increasing  output.  Other  factors  such  as  unusual  weather  con¬ 
ditions  or  great  shifts  in  general  demand  conditions  tended  to 
cause  irregularities  in  the  cycles  but  in  general  the  5-year  swings 
have  been  fairly  regular. 

In  1937  the  harvested  area,  totaling  1.5  million  acres,  was  the 
largest  on  record.  Relatively  high  yields  on  this  large  acreage 
resulted  in  a  large  production  of  most  of  these  crops.  This  in 
turn  produced  the  largest  total  canned  pack  of  vegetables  on 
record. 

All  we  can  add  is:  plan  your  pack  carefully,  on  a 
restricted  basis  and  make  every  can  of  good  quality. 
Since  conditions  are  relatively  the  same  in  all  canned 
foods,  this  advice  applies  to  all  canners. 

E.  EVERETT  GIBBS  DEAD  ^ 

ONE  of  the  most  popular  and  best  beloved 
members  of  the  industry,  especially  in  the  East, 
died  July  15th  at  his  home,  E.  Everett  Gibbs. 
He  was  taken  with  a  heart  attack  on  Sunday,  July 
10th  and  died  on  Friday,  age  64. 

For  years  he  was  head  and  shoulders  of  the  Southern 
Can  Company,  one  of  the  big  independents  formed  after 
the  consolidation  in  1901  which  resulted  in  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company,  and  had  built  up  a  wide  circle  of 
customers  and  friends.  A  college  graduate,  he  had  a 
sunny  disposition  and  was  always  a  welcome  addition 
to  any  group  at  Conventions  or  assemblies. 

On  May  23rd,  1928,  his  company  sold  out  to  the 
Continental  Can  Company,  and  he  became  resident 
manager  for  the  Continental  in  this  eastern  district. 
In  addition  to  this  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  men’s  Board  of  the  Union  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  a  member  of  the  boards  of  the  Savings  Bank 
of  Baltimore  and  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  He 
belonged  to  the  Merchants  Club  and  to  the  Elkridge 
Kennels,  where  he  had  quite  a  reputation  as  a  golfer. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  seemed  to  the  writer,  his  health 
began  to  fail  for  at  that  time,  with  Mrs  Gibbs,  he  made 
a  trip  through  Europe,  and  it  seemed  to  do  him  much 
good.  But,  except  for  this  vacation  he  was  constantly 
on  the  job  until  the  time  of  his  sudden  death. 

Mr.  Gibbs  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Anne 
Cooper  Ranson,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  George  A.  Chap¬ 
man  of  Boston. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  Christ  P.  E.  Church,  Balti¬ 
more,  on  Monday  July  18th,  1938,  and  a  large  and 
representative  body  of  the  industry  acted  as  honorary 
pallbearers.  Burial  was  in  Greenmount  Cemetery, 
Baltimore. 


WASPS  WAGE  WAR  ON  BEETLES 
30,000  Females  Reared  By  U.  S.  Insect  Fighter  Freed 
In  Jersey  This  Season 

From  The  New  York  Times 

A  FAINT  ray  of  hope  was  seen  yesterday  for  the  thousands  of 
dejected  gardeners  and  orchardists  in  the  Eastern  States 
whose  flower  beds  and  fruit  trees  are  under  attack  this  year  by 
one  of  the  worst  Japanese  beetle  infestations  since  the  pest  was 
first  discovered  in  this  country  at  Riverton,  N.  J.,  in  1916. 

The  hopeful  ray  was  focused  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Fleming,  chief  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Department’s  bettle  experimen¬ 
tal  station  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  who  for  eight  years  has  been 
seeking  an  effective  means  to  curb  the  pests. 

In  his  experiments  Dr.  Fleming  is  applying  one  of  nature’s 
oldest  principles,  the  survival  of  the  fittest:  beast  eat  beast  and 
insect  eat  insect.  He  reported  in  an  interview  that  government 
scientists  have  had  some  success  in  breeding  two  varieties  of  the 
tiphia,  an  insect  parasite  that  destroys  the  Japanese  beetle  in  its 
grub,  or  worm  like  stage. 

LAYS  EGGS  ON  THE  GRUBS — A  glutton  for  beetle  grubs, 
the  tiphia,  both  Spring  and  Summer  varieties,  is  a  member  of  the 
wasp  family,  according  to  Dr.  Fleming,  and  is  about  one-half 
to  five-eights  of  an  inch  in  size.  The  parasite,  he  said,  burrows 
into  the  ground  when  it  finds  a  grub,  stings  it  then  lays  an  egg 
on  it.  In  about  two  weeks,  he  explained,  the  egg  becomes  a 
maggot,  which  consumes  the  grub. 

There  is  only  one  trouble  with  the  tiphia  in  so  far  as  the 
elimination  of  beetles  is  concerned,  the  insect  does  not  breed  fast 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  millions  of  beetles  now  infesting 
Eastern  parks  and  gardens. 

Dr.  Fleming  saw  no  hope  for  eradication  of  the  metallic-green 
pests. 

“We  can  never  get  rid  of  the  beetles  completely,”  he  said.  “It  is 
contrary  to  nature  to  get  rid  of  a  spieces.  We  hope,  however,  to 
reach  a  stage  of  natural  equilibrium  where  the  parasite  popula¬ 
tion  keeps  the  beetle  population  in  check.  But  don’t  ask  me  to 
predict  when  that  will  happen.  We’re  trying  to  accomplish  in  a 
short  time  what  nature  takes  hundreds  of  years  to  do.” 

Since  1927  about  1,500  colonies  of  parasites,  each  including  100 
females,  have  been  freed  in  New  Jersey  to  seek  out  the  ravaging 
beetle  brigades  and  bring  them  to  task  for  their  depx’edations,  he 
said.  This  year,  which  marks  the  heaviest  beetle  scourage  in  the 
history  of  the  experimental  station,  30,000  female  wasps,  making 
up  300  colonies,  were  set  at  large,  he  added. 

The  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  pests  may  be  appreciated,  he 
explained,  by  comparing  the  150,000  parasites  that  have  been 
turned  loose  to  the  millions  of  beetles.  The  problem  is  becoming 
particularly  serious  in  New  York  City,  according  to  Dr.  Fleming, 
because  the  pests  are  now  extending  their  activities  outward 
from  New  Jersey. 

USE  OF  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  URGED  — Asked  to 
suggest  remedies  that  might  be  utilized  by  the  average  gardener. 
Dr.  Fleming  proposed  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead,  ten  pounds 
per  1,000  square  feet,  for  ordinary  lawns.  Although  this  is 
poisonous,  he  pointed  out  that  it  has  no  ill  effects  if  applied 
under  the  proper  conditions. 

“Arsenate  of  lead,  like  vanilla  extract,  can  be  dangerous  if 
not  used  properly,”  he  said.  “It  should  be  dusted  over  the  lawn 
in  the  proper  proportions,  perferably  before  a  rain,  which  gives 
it  a  chance  to  enter  the  ground.  If  there  is  no  rain,  the  lawn 
may  be  sprinkled  after  the  arsenate  of  lead  is  laid  down.  Com¬ 
mercial  orchardists  use  this  method.  They  wash  the  fruit  before 
it  is  eaten  and  there  is  no  harm.” 

For  shade  and  fruit  t’^ees  in  the  non-fruit  bearing  season,  he 
suggested  the  use  of  a  mixture  containing  six  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead,  four  pounds  of  flour  and  100  gallons  of  water  to  be 
applied  as  a  spray.  For  fruit  trees  in  season,  he  advised  a 
preparation  of  twenty  pounds  of  lime  and  three  pounds  of  alumi¬ 
num  sulphate  to  100  gallons  of  water.  This  is  non-poisonous,  he 
said. 

Arsenate  of  lead  should  not  be  used  on  peaches  because  their 
fuzz  retains  it,  according  to  the  scientist.  For  such  trees  he 
advised  a  mixture  of  ground  derris  root,  rosin  residue  emulsion 
and  water,  three  pounds  of  derris  and  three  pounds  of  rosin 
emulsion  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
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FRUIT  JUICE  PROCESSES  ‘ 

Continuing — Utilization  of  Fruit  in  Commercial  Production  of  Fruit  Juices  ‘ 
by  M.  A.  JOSLYN^  and  G.  L.  MARSH* 

University  of  California,  College  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,  California 

CIRCULAR  344, 

Republished  by  permission  of  the  University  of  California 


RETENTION  OF  VITAMIN  C  IN  FRUIT  JUICES 

Although  the  vitmain  content  of  juices  such  as  orange  and 
^  tomato  is  not  their  only  virtue  it  has  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bringing  their  use  into  vogue,  particularly  for 
children.  Therefore,  such  juices  should  be  processed  so  that 
they  retain  their  original  vitamin-C  content.  Destruction  of 
vitamin  C  during  extraction,  clarification,  and  preservation 
should  be  avoided.  The  vitamin  C  in  tomatoes  as  well  as  in 
oranges  is  now  known  to  be  fairly  stable  to  heat,  if  oxidation  is 
avoided.  Heating  in  acid  solutions,  in  the  absence  of  air,  causes 
practically  no  loss  in  vitamin  C,  but  in  the  presence  of  air  the 
loss  is  marked.  The  rate  and  extent  of  destruction  increases 
with  decrease  in  acidity.  Thus,  in  the  more  acid  fruits  such 
as  oranges,  the  destruction  is  much  less  than  in  the  less  acid 
fruits  such  as  tomatoes.  Furthermore,  fruits  may  normally  con¬ 
tain  protective  substances,  such  as  the  strongly  reducing  sub¬ 
stances  other  than  vitamin  C  in  oranges,  in  which  respect  they 
differ  from  lemons,  the  reducing  action  of  which  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  vitamin  C  itself.  Many  fruits  also  contain  enzymes 
which  hasten  the  destruction  of  vitamin  C.  These  enzymes  now 
are  believed  to  be  specific  for  the  oxidative  destruction  of 
vitamin  C  and  apparently  are  not  the  usual  oxidative  enzymes 
such  as  are  involved  in  the  discoloration  of  apples.  Tomatoes 
are  very  rich  in  these  destructive  enzymes  and  also  are  low  in 
acid.  Thus,  tomato  juice  suffers  more  loss  in  vitamin  C  than 
does  orange  juice  if  it  is  not  properly  treated.  Kohman,  Eddy, 
and  Zoir"  found  that  when  cold,  processed  tomato  juice  is 
brought  to  boiling,  about  half  its  vitamin-C  content  is  destroyed, 
owing  to  oxidation  by  air  incorporated  during  the  pulping 
operations. 

Extraction  under  conditions  which  minimize  the  amount  of  air 
incorporated  into  the  juice  and  the  prompt  and  thorough  de¬ 
aeration  of  the  juice  will  remove  sufficient  oxygen  to  markedly 
reduce  this  destruction  of  vitamin  C.  The  destruction  by  heat 
of  the  naturally  occurring  vitamin-C  oxidases  is  also  of  benefit 
particularly  if  this  is  done  before  extraction.  Whole  tomatoes 
can  be  heated  with  steam  and  then  pressed  hot.  This  results 
not  only  in  the  destruction  of  the  oxidase  enzyme  but  also  of 
the  pectic  enzymes  which  would  otherwise  hydrolyze  the  natural 
pectins  and  give  a  juice  of  thin  body. 

Certain  metals,’®  particularly  copper,  markedly  hasten  the 
oxidation  of  vitamin  C  by  atmospheric  oxygen.  Copper  is  active 
in  extremely  low  concentrations,  in  the  absence  of  protective  sub¬ 
stances  such  as  glutathione,  proteins,  and  amino  acid.'  This  is 
another  reason  for  avoiding  metallic  contamination  in  processing 
fruit  juices. 

CARBONATION  OF  FRUIT  JUICES 

Carbonated  beverages  prepared  from  cane  sugar,  citric  acid, 
artificial  flavor  and  color  have  become  popular  in  the  United 
States  not  only  for  the  quenching  of  thirst  but  also  for  use  in 
preparing  mixed  beverages.  Many  people  find  that  carbonation 
improves  the  beverage  quality  of  fruit  juices,  particularly  of 
those  served  between  meals.  However,  of  the  unaltered,  pure 
fruit  juices  only  apple  and  grape  juices  are  palatable  when 
carbonated,  the  other  juices  require  modification  such  as  dilution 
with  water  and  sweetening  with  sugar. 

Apple  and  grape  juice,  particularly  when  they  are  high  in 
sugar  and  low  in  acid  content,  are  greatly  improved  by  carbona¬ 
tion.  Carbon  dioxide  gas  apparently  modifies  the  insipidly 
sweet  taste  of  such  juices.  The  amount  of  carbonation  is  de¬ 


termined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  sweetness  of  the  juice.  The 
sweeter  and  less  astringent  apple  juices  are  best  when  carbon¬ 
ated  with  2.5  to  3.0  volumes  of  gas  and  the  astringent,  tart 
juices  with  2.0  to  2.5  volumes.  For  well-flavored  grape  juice  a 
carbonation  of  2.5  to  3.0  volumes  is  sufficient.  Excessive  car¬ 
bonation  should  be  avoided  since  it  not  only  masks  the  flavor  of 
the  juice  but  also  renders  pasteurization  in  the  bottle  difficult. 

Table  6 


Showing  Relation  Between  Pressure,  Volumes  of  Gas,  and 
Temperature  of  Water  in  Carbonating  Bbwerages 


Carbonating  pressure 

40  pounds 

50  pounds 

60  pounds 

70  pounds 

Degrees 

Fahr. 

Vols.  of 
gasfCOz) 

Degrees 

Fahr. 

Vols.  of 
gasiCOj) 

Degrees 

Fahr. 

Vols.  of 
gastCOs) 

Degrees 

Fahr. 

Vols.  of 
gas  (CO-) 

32 

6.2 

32 

7.3 

32 

8.8 

32 

9.6 

40 

.5.4 

40 

6.2 

40 

7.2 

40 

8.0 

50 

4.4 

50 

5.2 

50 

6.0 

50 

6.2 

60 

3.7 

60 

3.7 

60 

4.2 

60 

4.6 

70 

2.7 

70 

3.2 

70 

3.6 

70 

4.0 

In  order  to  obtain  the  required  concentration  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  juice,  two  processes  of  carbonation  may  be  used.  One 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  solubility  of  carbon  dioxide  in¬ 
creases  with  decrease  in  temperature  as  shown  in  table  6.  The 
other  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  the  solubility  of  carbon 
dioxide  increases  with  pressure. 

At  low  temperatures  much  lower  carbonating  pressures  need 
be  used  to  obtain  the  required  carbonation.  In  this  process, 
which  is  known  as  the  “low-pressure  carbonation  system,”  the 
juice  is  cooled  to  a  temperature  at  or  near  32°  F.,  and  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  admitted  to  the  cold  juice  in  a  suitably  devised 
apparatus  in  which  the  gas  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  juice. 
To  charge  the  juice  properly  with  the  gas  it  is  necessary  to 
admit  the  latter  as  very  finely  divided  bubbles  and  mix  them 
thoroughly  with  juice.  A  properly  charged  juice  will  retain  its 
carbonation  during  filling  and  even  when  the  pressure  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  removed.  In  charging  fruit  juices  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  carbonator  constructed  of  inert  material  such  as  stainless 
steel  or  glass-lined  metal  and  to  take  suitable  precautions  to 
avoid  excessive  foaming  which  may  occur.  Not  all  the  avail¬ 
able  bulk  carbonators  are  suited  to  the  carbonation  of  fruit 
juices  because  of  their  tendency  to  permit  foaming. 

In  the  high-pressure  carbonating  system,  the  gas  is  admitted 
into  the  carbonator  at  high  pressure.  At  the  same  time  the 
juice  is  pumped  and  sprayed  under  pressure  into  the  carbonat¬ 
ing  chamber  and  is  mixed  with  the  gas  .  by  a  stirring  device. 
This  type  of  carbonator  is  not  so  suitable  as  the  low-pressure 
system  for  fruit  juices,  particularly  when  they  are  low  in  tannin. 

Carbonated  juices  are  usually  packaged  in  heavy-walled  glass 
bottles.  Recently,  however,  Celmer  and  Cruess”  of  the  Fruit 

’  This  circular  supersedes  Circular  313,  “Fruit  Juices  and  Fruit  Juice  Bever¬ 
ages,”  by  John  H.  Irish. 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  Fruit  Technology  and  Assistant  Chemist  in  the 
Experiment  Station. 

•  Associate  in  the  Experiment  Station. 

”  Kohman.  E.  F..  W.  H.  Eddy,  and  Celia  Zoll.  Vitamins  in  canned  foods.  IX. 
Tomato  products.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.  22:1015-17.  1930. 

Barron,  E.  S.  Guzman.  R.  H.  De  Meio,  and  Friedrich  Klemperer.  Biological 
oxidations  V.  Copper  and  hemochromogens  as  catalysts  for  the  oxidation  of 
ascorbic  acid.  The  mechanism  of  the  oxidation.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  112 :626-40. 
1936. 

Stolz,  Elmer  H.,  Carter  J.  Harrier,  and  C.  G.  King.  The  chemical  nature  of 
“ascorbic  acid  oxidase.”  Science  86 :35.  1937. 

“  Celmer,  Ralph,  and  W.  V.  Cruess.  Carbonated  fruit  juices  in  cans.  Fruit 
Prod.  Jour.  16:229,  251.  1937, 
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Products  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  California,  found 
that  suitably  designed  cans  such  as  those  now  being  used  for 
the  canning  of  beer  are  satisfactory  containers  for  carbonated 
fruit  juices.  The  canned  or  bottled  carbonated  juices  may  be 
preserved  by  pasteurization  at  150°  F.  for  30  minutes.  Owing 
to  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  the  growth  of  mold  will  not 
occur  in  the  juices  and  the  pasteurization  need  be  only  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  yeast. 

FRUIT-JUICE  SIRUPS 

Fruit  juices  sweetened  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  fortified 
by  added  flavor  and  color  are  in  wider  demand  than  the  un¬ 
altered  juices  for  preparing  still  drinks  or  ades  and  in  prepar¬ 
ing  carbonated  beverages.  At  one  time  fruit-juice  sirups  were 
prepared  from  several  species  of  fruits,  but  at  present  only  the 
citrus  products  are  in  much  demand.  Grapefruit-,  lemon-,  lime-, 
and  orange-juice  sirups  are  prepared  in  appreciable  amounts  for 
use  as  bottler’s  bases. 

These  sirups  are  prepared  by  the  addition  of  sugar, 
citric  acid,  and  terpeneless  peel  oil  to  the  juice.  As  a 
rule,  the  product  also  contains  some  juice  concentrated 
under  vacuum.  At  least  7  pounds  of  sugar  is  added 
per  gallon  of  juice,  and  the  product  is  brought  to  the 
required  acidity  by  the  addition  of  citric  acid  in  an 
amount  that  depends  upon  the  concentration  in  the 
juice  and  the  acidity  desired  in  the  finished  product. 

The  oil  which  is  added  for  flavoring  is  generally  added 
as  an  emulsion  prepared  by  thoroughly  mixing  1  ounce 
of  the  oil  with  1/30  ounce  of  pectin  and  then  stirring 
in  1  ounce  of  water.  To  obtain  a  stable  emulsion  the 
pectin  should  be  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  oil  before 
adding  the  water. 

Because  of  the  dilution  of  the  base  in  preparing  the 
beverage  it  is  customary  to  add  pulp  in  addition  to  that 
present  in  the  juice.  Most  of  the  bottlers  desire  suffi¬ 
cient  pulp  in  the  base  so  that  the  diluted  beverage  con¬ 
tains  as  much  pulp  as  the  juice  itself.  To  prevent  the 
separation  of  the  pulp  in  the  beverage,  the  pectic 
enzymes  must  be  destroyed  by  flash  pasteurization  and 
a  small  amount  of  pectin  added. 

Most  of  the  beverage  bases  are  artificially  colored 
with  a  suitable  mixture  of  permitted  pure  food  dyes. 

However,  according  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  artificially  colored  citrus-juice 
beverages  may  not  be  sold  as  juices  or  under  the  name 
of  the  fruit.  They  can  only  be  sold  under  proprietary  names 
that  have  no  connection  with  the  fruit. 

The  fruit-juice  sirups  may  be  preserved  by  flash  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  case  of  fruit  juices,  or  by  the  addition  of  sodium 
benzoate.  The  acceptance  of  sodium  benzoate  as  a  preservative 
by  the  beverage  industry  makes  its  use  in  sirups  not  only  per¬ 
missible  but  often  desirable. 

In  the  preparation  of  carbonated  beverages  from  bottlers’ 
bases  the  high-pressure  carbonating  process  is  employed.  Sirup 
is  added  at  the  rate  of  114  fluid  ounces  per  8-ounce  bottle. 
Carbonated  water  is  then  added  to  fill  the  bottle  to  within  about 
114  inches  of  the  top  and  the  bottle  is  immediately  sealed  with 
a  crown  cap.  These  carbonated  beverages  are  charged  to  much 
higher  pressures  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  than  are  the  juices.  At 
least  60  pounds  pressure  in  the  carbonated  beverage  is  used. 
In  preparing  the  beverages  widely  used  for  mixing,  a  much 
higher  presure  and  lower  sugar  content  is  used.  The  carbonated 
beverages  customarily  test  about  15°  Balling  and  0.75  per  cent 
total  acid. 

Fruit  sirups  are  also  dispensed  at  soda-fountain  stands.  The 
sirups  for  this  use  must  be  preserved  by  sodium  benzoate  and 
should  preferably  contain  about  50  p.p.m.  of  sulfur  dioxide  in 
order  to  check  browning  and  discoloration. 

Fruit-juice  sirups  may  be  prepared  from  other  juices  by  the 
addition  of  sugar,  preserved,  and  used  as  described  for  citrus 
sirups.  Most  fruit-juice  sirups,  and  citrus-fruit-juice  sirups  in 
particular,  are  subject  to  decoloration  and  browning  on  storage 
at  room  temperature.  This  browning  is  hastened  on  exposure 
to  air  and  may  be  entirely  avoided  by  storage  at  32°  F.  or  below. 
Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  such  products  be  stored  in 
cold-storage  warehouses  and  Withdrawn  as  needed. 


FRUIT-JUICE  CONCENTRATES 

Concentrates  prepared  from  fruit  juices  are  used  in  bottlers’ 
bases,  dairy  bases,  and  in  preparing  other  beverages.  They  are 
generally  prepared  by  concentrating  the  juice  under  high 
vacuum  in  specially  devised  vacuum  pans.  In  the  most  efficient 
type  of  vacuum  pan  the  juice  is  heated  by  passing  it  through 
steam  or  hot-water-jacketed  tubes  and  then  spraying  it  into  an 
evacuated  chamber  (fig.  15).  The  process  is  repeated  until  the 
required  degree  of  concentration  is  attained.  To  avoid  the 
changes  in  flavor  that  occur  when  the  juice  in  concentrated  form 
is  heated,  the  concentration  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  As 
a  rule  a  4  to  1  concentration  is  sufficient,  the  concentrate  being 
preserved  by  storage  at  low  temperatures  (0°-10°  F.). 

Most  fruit  juices  contain  volatile  esters  and  aldehydes  that 
are  lost  in  the  usual  process  of  concentration.  When  these 
volatile  flavoring  principles  are  stable,  as  in  apple  and  grape 
juice,  the  flavor  of  the  resulting  concentrate  can  be  improved 
by  the  reincorporation  of  the  separated  flavor.  Several  vacuum 


pans  having  an  ester-impregnation  device  incorporated  in  their 
design  are  commercially  available.  The  flavoring  principles  lost 
in  the  process  of  concentrating  citrus  juices  are  not  stable  and 
should  not  be  returned  to  the  concentrate. 

Other  devices  for  the  concentration  of  fruit  juices  are  avail¬ 
able  and  these  are  discussed  in  Bulletin  392.’' 

YIELDS 

The  yield  of  juice  obtained  in  commercial  practice  varies 
with  the  condition  of  the  fruit  and  the  method  of  extraction 
employed.  The  approximate  average  yields  which  are  typical 
of  the  various  fruits  are  shown  in  table  7. 


Table  7 

Approximate  Yields  of  Juice  from  the  Various  Fruits 


Kind  of  fruit 

Gallons  per  ton 
of  fruit 

Gallons  per  ton 
Kinds  of  fruit  of  friut 

Apples  . 

.  140-165 

Oranges : 

Berries  . 

.  160-180 

By  crushing  and 

Grapes,  red . . 

.  160-180 

pressing  (obsolete 

Grapes,  white . 

.  140-160 

process)  . 

130 

Passion  fruit . 

.  65-  95 

By  hand  burring . 

90-100 

Pomegrenates  . 

.  90-100 

By  an  automatic 

Tomatoes  . 

.  170-190* 

burring  extratcor.. 

104-110 

Lemons  . 

70-  80 

Grapefruit  . 

110-120 

Limes  . 

70-  80 

*  SmalltT  yields  are  obtained^  when  tomatoes  are  pressed  more  lightly. 


^  Irish.  J.  H.  Fruit  juice  concentrates.  California  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  392: 
1-20.  1925.  Revised  1931. 


Fig.  16. — Concentrating  orange  juice  in  stainless  steel  pans. 
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PLANT  SANITATION  AND  CLEANLINESS 

In  choosing  and  arranging  equipment  in  a  plant,  cleanliness 
and  convenience  should  be  the  chief  considerations.  The  floors 
should  be  preferably  of  concrete  and  so  sloped  as  to  provide 
adequate  drainage;  too  many  rather  than  too  few  sewers  should 
be  provided  and  these  arranged  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  or 
in  troughs.  The  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  such  that  they  can 
easily  be  kept  clean;  and  all  doors  and  windows  should  be 
provided  with  properly  fitting  small-mesh  screens  to  keep  out 
insects.  The  fruit-receiving  and  storage  room  should  be  separate 
from  the  extracting  and  processing  room  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  infection.  The  extraction  and  processing  rooms  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  make  use  of  gravity  flow  wherever  possible. 
The  equipment  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  eliminate  unneces¬ 
sary  labor  and  repeated  handling.  It  should  be  constructed  so 
that  it  can  be  readily  cleaned;  sanitary  pipe  fittings  should 
be  used  throughout;  all  corners  and  crevices  which  might  harbor 
fruit  waste  and  serve  as  foci  of  infection  should  be  eliminated. 
An  abundant  water  supply,  and  also  a  sufficient  supply  of  steam 
should  be  available  for  cleaning,  and  the  plant  and  equipment 
should  be  frequently  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  Fruit  wastes 
should  either  be  immediately  hauled  away  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  and  not  allowed  to  accumulate. 

Thorough  washing  with  hot  water  and  if  possible  thorough 
steaming  afterwards  is  the  preferable  method  of  cleaning  the 
equipment.  However,  if  steam  is  unavailable  certain  germicidal 
and  detergent  preparations  may  be  used  to  sterilize  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  containers.  Of  these  the  chlorine  compounds,  if  used 
with  enough  alkali,  are  best.  They  may  be  obtained  as  solutions 
of  hypochlorite  in  dilute  alkali,  as  powdered  hypochlorites — 
usually  calcium  salts — or  as  special  preparations  such  as 
chloramine-T.  The  active  ingredient  in  each  is  chlorine. 

Adams’’  states  that  surfaces  which  have  been  washed  clean 
with  the  usual  detergents  can  generally  be  sterilized  with  a 
hypochlorite  solution  containing  200  p.p.m.  available  chlorine. 
He  recommends  the  following  concentrations  for  the  surface 
conditions  specified: 

Available 

chlorine, 

p.p.m. 

100  For  dipping  and  rinsing  (after  thorough  cleansing) 
articles  that  have  smooth  surfaces  (metal,  glass,  tile, 
etc.)  not  subject  to  heavy  contamination. 

200  For  rinsing  and  flushing  (after  thorough  cleansing) 
articles  not  subject  to  heavy  contamination,  but  with 
surfaces  difficult  to  clean. 

300  For  wiping  and  spraying  (after  thorough  cleansing) 
metal,  tile,  and  other  smooth  surfaces. 

600  For  wiping  or  spraying  rough  surface  and  general 
disinfection  of  premises. 

5,000  For  combating  active  outbreaks  of  mold  or  bacteria. 

The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  have  main¬ 
tained  for  several  years  a  research  fellowship  at  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  College  for  the  development  of  suitable 
sanitary  measures  for  the  bottling  industry.  Many  of  their 
publications  will  prove  to  be  of  interest  to  fruit-juice  manu¬ 
facturers.” 

SUMMARY  OF  PROCESSES 
Apple 

Packed  in  Glass. — Acid-wash,  crush  (apple  grater),  press, 
deaerate,  clarify  with  enzyme  preparation  or  by  freezing  and 
thawing,  filter,  bottle,  pasteurize  at  150®  to  170®  F.  (see  pp. 
36-37),  cool. 

Canned. — Acid-wash,  crush,  press,  deaerate,  rough  filter  (pulp 
filter)  or  centrifuge,  flash-pasteurize  at  190®  F.,  cool  to  175®  F., 
can,  seal,  turn  can  on  side,  cool. 

Berries 

Canned,  fr<»n  Fresh  Fruit. — Wash,  crush,  heat,  press,  filter, 
bulk-heat  to  175®  F.,  can  (in  berry  enamel-lined  cans),  seal, 
invert,  cool. 

Canned,  from  Frozen  Fruit. — Thaw,  crush,  press,  filter,  bulk- 
heat  to  175®  F.,  can,  seal,  invert,  cool. 


Citrus  Fruit 

Canned. — Wash,  grade  (where  automatic  extracting  devices 
are  used),  extract  juice,  strain,  deaerate,  flash-pasteurize  at 
190®  F.,  cool  to  175®  F.,  can  (in  citrus  enamel-lined  cans),  seal, 
turn  can  on  side,  cool.  Store  in  cold  storage. 

Pomegranate 

Packed  in  Glass. — Coarsely  crush  or  pick  apart,  press  (in 
basket  type),  clarify  with  gelatin,  decant,  filter,  bulk-heat  to 
140°  F.,  bottle,  seal  under  vacuum  (vapor  vacuum  seal), 
pasteurize,  cool. 

Canned. — Coarsely  crush  or  pick  apart,  press  (in  basket 
type),  clarify  with  gelatin,  decant,  filter,  bulk-heat  to  140®  F., 
can  (in  berry  enamel-lined  cans),  seal  under  vacuum,  pasteurize, 
cool. 

Passion  Fruit 

Frozen  Juice. — Burr,  strain,  deaerate,  can,  freeze. 

Beverage,  Packed  in  Glass. — Burr,  strain,  deaerate,  sweeten, 
bulk-heat  to  120°  F.,  bottle,  seal  under  vacuum  (vapor  vacuum 
seal),  pasteurize  (center  should  reach  a  temperature  not  higher 
than  160®  F.),  cool. 

Beverage,  Canned. — Burr,  strain,  deaerate,  sweeten,  bulk-heat 
to  120®  F.,  can,  vacuum  seal,  pasteurize  (center  of  can  should 
reach  a  temperature  not  higher  than  160®  F.),  cool. 

Tomato 

Wash,  sort,  steam  (raise  fruit  to  165°  F.),  press  (nonaerating 
continuous  press),  deaerate,  bulk-heat  to  175°  F.,  can,  sterilize, 
cool. 

White  Grapes 

Packed  in  Glass. — Crush,  press,  bulk-heat  to  a  temperature 
higher  than  final  pasteurizing  temperature,  cool,  fill  into  10- 
gallon  slip-cover  enameled  tins,  freeze  (to  detartrate),  thaw, 
filter,  blend,  bottle,  seal  under  vacuum  (vapor  vacuum  seal), 
pasteurize,  cool. 

Canned. — Crush,  press,  bulk-heat  to  temperature  higher  than 
final  pasteurizing  temperature,  cool,  fill  into  10-gallon  slip-cover 
enameled  tins,  freeze  (to  detartrate),  thaw,  filter,  blend,  bulk- 
heat  to  150°  F.,  can,  seal,  pasteurize,  cool. 

Red  Grapes 

Packed  in  Glass. — Crush  and  stem,  bulk-heat  to  160®  F.,  press, 
bulk-heat  juice  to  temperature  higher  than  final  pasteurizing 
temperature,  fill  into  10-gallon  slip-cover  enameled  tins,  freeze 
(to  detartrate),  thaw,  blend,  bottle,  seal  under  vacuum  (vapor 
vacuum  seal)  pasteurize,  cool. 

Canned. — Crush  and  stem,  bulk-heat  to  160°  F.,  press,  bulk- 
heat  to  temperature  higher  than  final  pasteurizing  temperature, 
fill  into  10-gallon-slip-cover  enameled  tins,  freeze  (to  detart¬ 
rate),  thaw,  filter,  blend,  bulk-heat  to  150®  F.,  can  in  berry 
enamel-lined  cans,  seal,  pasteurize,  cool. 

Apricot 

Canned. — Wash,  steam,  pulp  and  strain,  add  sugar  or  sirup, 
bulk-heat  to  160°  F.,  can,  seal,  pasteurize,  cool. 

Prune 

Packed  in  Glass. — Screen  to  remove  debris,  extract  two  or 
three  times  with  boiling  water,  filter  the  extract,  pass  the  ex¬ 
tracted  prunes  through  a  pulper  to  separate  pits,  filter  the  pulp 
and  combine  filtrate  with  filtered  extracted  juice,  adjust  to  20® 
Balling,  concentrating  in  steam- jacketed  kettle  if  necessary, 
bring  to  185®  F.,  fill  hot,  seal,  pasteurize,  and  cool. 

Carmed. — As  above. 
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Annual  Meetins  of  the  National  Kraut 

Packers  Association 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  July  12-13,  1938 


The  Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers 
Association  was  held  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  July  12-13, 
1938.  The  attendance  was  greater  than  normal. 
The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  jolly  golf  tournament, 
closing  the  day  with  a  banquet  at  the  Club  House  given 
by  the  American  and  Continental  Can  Companies. 

The  Hinde-Dauche  Paper  Box  Co.  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
through  their  happy  representatives,  Carl  Schott  and 
Mr.  Kirsch,  donated  golf  prizes,  which  were  awarded 
as  follows — 

The  Longest  Drive — Golf  Umbrella — Martin  Meeter, 
Meeters,  Inc.,  Lansing,  Ill. 

Blind  Bogey — Zipper  Traveling  Bag — Alden  Smith, 
Shiocton  Kraut  Co.,  Shiocton,  Wis. 

Fewest  Putts — No.  5  Iron — Reuben  Perin,  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Most  Pars — No.  4  Iron — A.  J.  Haakinson,  Fremont 
Kraut  Company,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

On  Wednesday  the  annual  business  session  convened 
with  an  address  by  President  Martin  Meeter  followed 
by  committee  reports.  Outstanding  was  the  Insect 
Research  Committee,  C.  L.  Felshaw  of  the  Clyde  Kraut 
Company  who  stated  that  if  it  is  found  necessary,  his 
committee  would  carry  on  research  with  insecticides 
here  in  Ohio  and  hoped  that  members  in  other  sections 
would  do  so  as  a  check  for  comparison,  and  the  results 
to  be  summarized  and  accomplishments  to  be  made 
known  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Vitamin  Committee  reported  plans  were  in  the 
making  of  further  research  of  vitamin  in  sauerkraut. 

A  report  on  the  Yellow  Disease  Resistant  Cabbage 
Seed  revealed  that  there  are  several  sources  of  offerings 
— of  so  called  yellow  disease  resistant  cabbage  seed  that 
when  researched  thru  trial  plots,  the  results  were  dis¬ 
appointing.  That  the  seed — which  the  kraut  packers 
financed  and  are  selling  now,  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
reliable. 

Wednesday  noon  at  the  close  of  the  Association 
luncheon,  the  Colonial  Salt  Company,  thru  their  clever 
and  congenial  representative,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  donated  a  Gladstone  traveling  bag  by  a  drawing 
of  names.  Mr.  George  Wenger,  Lake  Erie  Canning 
Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  was  the  lucky  party. 

Other  Committees  reporting  were.  Differential  Card, 
Imported  Kraut  Tax,  Fire  and  Salvage,  Advertising, 
Government  Kraut  Grades,  and  Traffic,  etc. 

The  Nominating  Committee  composed  of  E.  D. 
Naylor,  Castle  Co.,  Lyons,  New  York,  Chairman,  A.  A. 
Huppert,  Frank  Pure  Food  Co.,  Franksville,  Wisconsin, 


Art  Hinkle,  Fremont  Kraut  Company,  Fremont,  Ohio, 
recommended  and  unanimously  elected — President,  R. 
E.  Duncan,  Cleveland  Kraut  &  Pickle  Co.,  Huron,  Ohio, 
Vice-President,  Alden  Smith,  Shiocton  Kraut  Co., 
Shiocton,  Wisconsin,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Roy  Irons, 
Clyde,  Ohio.  Trustees,  A.  E.  Slessman,  Fremont  Kraut 
Company,  Fremont,  Ohio;  John  J.  Wolf,  Burlington, 
Wisconsin;  Martin  Meeter,  Meeters,  Inc.,  Lansing, 
Illinois;  0.  L.  Teagarden,  the  Weller  Company,  Oak 
Harbor,  Ohio;  Lon  P.  Flanigan,  Seneca  Kraut  and 
Pickling  Company,  Geneva,  New  York. 

It  was  planned  to  hold  a  Wisconsin  meeting  at 
Racine  in  September. 

PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 
National  Kraut  Packers  Association 

IN  reviewing  the  work  of  our  Association  the  past  year,  out- 
1  standing  results  are  being  obtained  from  the  regional  com¬ 
mittee  activities  which  are  a  direct  result  of  the  close  contacts 
formed  during  the  past  years  in  this  Association.  The  essential 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  conducted  by  these  committees  was  of 
such  a  characer  that  sectional  committees  were  organized  to  act 
independent  of  one  another.  These  objectives  are  of  great 
importance  to  each  of  us  as  results  have  shown. 

Our  Association  is  a  recognized  authority  on  all  matters  affect¬ 
ing  our  industry.  There  has  not  been  a  day  of  the  past  365  days 
in  which  something  has  not  come  up  for  special  attention  includ¬ 
ing  many  unsolved  problems  that  are  still  pending. 

Let  me  enumerate: 

Price  Differential 

Insect  and  Cabbage  Research 

Increase  of  Funds  for  Additional  Research  On  Cabbage 
Di.seases 

Code  of  Trade  Practices  and  Labels 
Economic  Conditions  affecting  Consumption 
Swell  Allowances  and  Trade  Terms 
Tax  and  Duties  on  Imported  Kraut 
Vitamin  Research 

Only  one  committee  has  completed  its  job — the  Differential 
Card  Committee. 

The  Association  is  the  vehicle  which  permits  us  to  compile  and 
distribute  valuable  statistics  regarding  packs,  inventories,  past 
market  and  present  crop  conditions;  and  tbe  vehicle  which  affords 
opportunities  to  hold  sectional  as  well  as  regional  meetings. 

I  presume  it  is  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  these  monthly 
inventories  which  our  Association  compiles  and  sends  out  as 
bulletins.  We  hear  some  complaints  that  they  are  incomplete 
and  correctly  so.  Allow  me  to  state  that  the  entire  fault  therein 
lies  with  the  members  who  fail  to  report — not  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  office.  There  are  times  when  only  one  third  of  our  members 
report,  and  then  condemn  the  officers  and  the  Association. 

The  industry  is  not  suffering  from  an  over-supply.  As  every¬ 
one  knows  it  is  the  lack  of  consumer  demand  caused  by  the 
present  unfavorable  economic  conditions,  by  our  past  consumers 
now  being  on  relief.  The  government  is  fast  becoming  a  large 
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No  Waste  -•  No  Foam-up  -  No  Mess! 
with  the  HANSEN  CORN  COOKER  FILLER 

/BANNERS  who  take  pride  in  the  appearance  and  efficiency  of  their  factories 
^  will  like  the  Hansen  7-Pocket  Corn  Cooker  Filler  for  its  unmatched  ability  to 
operate  accurately  at  any  speed,  all  day  and  all  night,  without  spilling  and  wasting 
corn.  Cans  can’t  overfill  when  filler  stops.  Stop  and  start  as  often  as  you  like — 
there’s  no  variation  in  fill.  No  foaming  at  even  highest  speeds,  either — direct  dis¬ 
charge  of  corn  from  cylinder  into  can  prevents  that. 

Other  features  every  canner  ought  to  know  about  include:  Large  cooker  tank  in¬ 

dependently  driven,  may  be  mounted  on  filler  or  installed  as  separate  unit — 
easy  fill  adjustment,  even  while  filler  is  in  operation  — great  ease  of  cleaning,  whole 
machine  can  he  taken  apart  for  cleaning  without  even  turning  a  wing  nut--and 
last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  enormous  capacity  of  200  cans  per  minute!  Write 
for  complete  specifications. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin  U.S.A. 


California  Representative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEER.  CO. 
206-210  First  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH. 
Lewes,  Delaware 


Intermountain  Representative : 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  Ist  Secur.  Bk.  Bid?.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 


.JHanufaclarers  of  (Packers  Sanilarif  Gt 


am 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 


7\ickers  of  [Phillips  Pelicious  Quulilif  Canned  ffoods 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.S.A. 
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buyer  of  food,  clothing  and  other  necessities;  its  purchases  this 
year  to  June  30  amounted  to  over  thirty  million  dollars;  about 
1%  million  for  canned  peas  and  tomatoes;  $50,000  for  canned 
grapefruit  juice;  250,000  gallons  corn  syrup,  etc.  During  this 
fiscal  year  about  seventy-nine  million  dollars  will  be  available 
for  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation.  This  must 
be  viewed  as  a  new  buyer  outside  of  our  regular  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce,  who  now  furnish  food  to  those  who  were 
our  consumers  in  the  past.  I  recommend  that  the  new  officers 
give  serious  thought  to  this  new  buyer,  as  we  should  not  miss 
the  opportunity  of  having  kraut  on  the  relief  menu  in  order  to 
keep  those  consumers  kraut  conscious. 

In  comparision  with  previous  years,  the  pmount  of  sauerkraut 
both  canned  and  bulk  is  below  normal,  and  it  is  too  early  in  the 
season  to  estimate  the  probable  production  of  the  cabbage  crop 
in  the  more  important  kraut  production  areas.  The  early  summer 
market  cabbage  seems  to  be  of  good  quality  but  very  little  of  this 
is  used  by  the  manufacturer  of  sauer  kraut  and  has  little  or  no 
bearing  on  the  ultimate  value  ot  sauer  kraut.  Most  of  the  sauer 
kraut  packed  in  this  country  is  manufactured  in  September  and 
October,  and  it  is  too  early  to  anticipate  what  the  cabbage  crop 
prospects  may  be  at  that  time. 

CABBAGE  SEED — It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  industry 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  selection  and  procuring  of 
dependable  Yellows  Resistant  Cabbage  Seed.  It  is  evident  that 
some  seed  companies  in  the  United  States,  are  having  crops  of 
Yellows  Resistant  strains  multiplied  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this 
country  from  regular  trade  stocks  which  are  certainly  not 
dependable.  Comparative  trials  conducted  have  shown  some  of 
these  to  have  practically  no  resistance  whatever.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  we  check  our  source  of  supply  very  carefully  as  to 
the  methods  employed  in  selecting  and  breeding  the  original 
stock  in  order  to  secure  dependable  stocks. 

The  Secretary’s  office  has  answered  many  questions  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  He  has  procured  a  number  of 
bulletins  on  this  subject  from  the  National  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  well  as  the  National  Canners  Association,  which  are 
now  available  to  the  members. 

Our  recent  meeting  in  Washington  with  the  National  Canners 
Executive  Board  certainly  showed  that  our  Association  is  highly 
regarded  in  all  quarters.  I  don’t  think  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  time  in  the  history  of  this  Association  that  it  is  more  important 
than  now  to  get  together  often.  Evidently  we  are  going  into 
a  season  when  a  decision  in  your  office  or  mine,  unless  based  on 
up  to  the  minute  information  as  regards  crops  and  conditions, 
might  prove  to  be  very  costly  to  us.  These  up  to  the  minute 
factors  can  only  be  obtained  through  this  National  organization 
and  our  frequent  meetings  must  tend  to  a  better  understanding 
and  a  greater  confidence  among  us. 

• 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  EARNINGS 

ET  INCOME  of  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc., 
for  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1938,  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  July  22, 
based  partly  on  estimates  and  subject  to  current  year- 
end  adjustments,  was  $7,049,860,  after  providing 
$4,403,447  for  depreciation  and  federal  income  and 
undistributed  profit  taxes,  and  $642,500  to  cover 
dividends  on  200,000  shares  of  $4.50  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  issued  in  October,  1937,  equivalent  to  $2.47 
a  share  on  2,853,971  shares  of  $20  par  value  common 
stock  outstanding. 

This  compares  with  similar  net  income  for  the  12 
months  ended  March  31,  1938,  of  $7,944,542  after  pre¬ 
ferred  dividends,  or  $2.78  a  share  on  the  same  number 
of  outstanding  common  shares.  In  the  12  months’ 
period  ended  June  30,  1937,  net  income  amounted  to 
$9,274,932,  after  deducting  $4,486,847  for  depreciation 
and.federal  income  and  undistributed  profit  taxes,  and 
was  equivalent  to  $3.25  a  share  on  the  same  number  of 
outstanding  common  shares. 


HEAVY  STORM  DAMAGES  CANNERIES  AND 
CROPS  IN  SOUTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

AS  WIND  AND  RAIN  that  approached  cyclonic  in- 
tensity  cut  a  wide  path  of  destruction  in  Ches- 
/  \  ter,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  York  and  Lan¬ 

caster  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  early  on  the  morning 
of  July  15th,  it  left  a  trial  of  tangled  trees,  telephone 
and  power  lines,  houses  unroofed,  battered  and  ruined 
farm  crops,  barns  leveled,  and  streets  and  highways 
littered  with  debris.  Nearly  .07  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell 
in  less  than  20  minutes.  The  wind  reached  a  velocity 
of  more  than  40  miles  an  hour.  In  the  Southern  part 
of  York  County  from  New  Freedom  to  Delta  and  from 
Sunnyburn  to  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  damage  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $500,000.  Corn  fields  which  only  the  day 
before  gave  the  best  of  promises  were  flattened  to  the 
ground.  The  fruit  crops  of  the  section  were  seriously 
damaged.  One  important  grower  estimated  his  loss 
at  $26,000  when  hundreds  of  prize  fruit  trees  were 
uprooted.  The  cannery  of  Roy  D.  Snyder,  Delta,  Pa., 
was  done  some  $1,500  damage.  Practically  one-half  of 
the  factory  was  demolished  including  a  new  addition 
completed  only  a  week  or  so  ago.  Empty  cans  were 
scattered  over  the  vicinity.  Reports  from  these  sec¬ 
tions  are  that  heavy  damage  was  done  to  the  corn  and 
tomato  crops.  The  adjoining  states  of  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  report  heavy  crop  damage, 
the  result  of  torrential  rains  of  this  past  week. 

• 

HANDS 

From  National  Safety  Council  Inc. 

HE  human  hand  is  without  question  the  most  won¬ 
derful  mechanical  appliance  in  existence.  Its 
strength  and  flexibility,  together  with  its  ready 
adaptability  to  conditions  of  every  conceivable  kind, 
make  it  an  invaluable  instrument  to  the  man  who  owns 
it.  If  there  were  only  a  few  hands  in  existence,  and 
they  could  be  bought  for  money,  the  price  that  they 
would  bring  would  doubtless  exceed  anything  we  can 
guess  or  imagine. 

In  real  life,  how  do  we  find  men  and  women  using 
these  wonderful  implements  ?  We  get  them  for  nothing, 
but  we  can  only  have  one  pair.  Do  we,  therefore,  treat 
them  with  the  care  we  would  bestow  upon  a  watch  or 
some  other  useful  piece  of  mechanism  of  human  con¬ 
struction?  We  do  not.  We  take  all  kinds  of  chances 
with  them,  and  allow  them  to  become  infected,  bruised, 
mutilated,  and  even  cut  off,  when  to  preserve  them  in 
their  full  efficiency  we  should  merely  have  to  exercise 
reasonable  forethought  in  using  them. 

BE  CAREFUL 

HILE  removing  from  a  box  car,  bags  of  sugar 
which  had  been  stacked  in  tiers,  several  bags, 
each  weighing  about  325  pounds,  slipped  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  being  kept  evenly  tiered  and 
jammed  the  workman  against  the  side  of  the  car.  The 
wall  was  rough  and  an  enormous  splinter  was  protrud¬ 
ing,  which  impaled  the  laborer  in  the  back.  The  injury 
was  not  fatal  but  it  might  have  been.  There  is  a  correct 
way  to  do  such  work  and  the  workman  has  been  taught 
the  safe  way  to  perform  such  duties.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  always  hazardous  to  undermine  any 
part  of  piled  materials. 
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Units  to  Meet  Your  Requirements  FROM  THE  FINEST 
LINE  OF  PULPING  AND  FINISHING  EQUIPMENT 


•  Indiana  Pulpeis  and  Finishers  are  recognized  for  greater  production  capacity,  for  greater  efficiency  and  dependability, 
for  their  finer  quality  of  product,  for  superiority  of  sanitation.  They  are  available  in  sizes  to  meet  every  canner's  requirements. 


*  Indiana  Pulpers 
available  in  Junior, 
Standard  and  Co¬ 
lossal  Models.  Each 
same  type  construction. 
Selection  depends  on 
capacity  required.  Also 
available  in  combination 
arrangements,  such  as 
the  Indiana  Duplex,  etc. 


•  The  Indiana  Co¬ 
lossal  Pulper— with 
a  capacity  of  15  to 
30  tons  per  hour. 


IN  TWO 
SIZES 


DRASTICALLY  REDUCE  POWER 
COSTS  AT  VINER  STATIONS 


Records  of  average  fuel  cost  show 
that  a  viner  can  now  be  driven  with 
less  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline  per  hour. 
When  the  station  is  shut  down,  of 
course,  the  fuel  bill  stops. 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

These  units  are  equipped  with  Waukesha 
four  or  six  cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball 
governors.  They  produce  power  which  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever 
without  stopping  the  engine.  They  cure  espe¬ 
cially  engineered  to  meet  every  requirement 
for  Viner  Drive. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  iitt  liters  nf  Vtners^  Virter  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Cham  Ad  justers  > 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  July  18,  1938 — Alaska  peas  30  per  cent  of 
normal  crop.  No  sweets. 

CORN 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  July  15,  1938 — Prospects  95  per  cent  of  corn 
crop  at  this  writing.  Some  fields  the  stand  isn’t  very  good,  due 
to  heavy  rains  rotting  the  seed. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  July  18,  1938 — Sweet  Corn  looks  like  about 
60  per  cent  of  normal  crop.  Some  fields  late  and  uneven  stands. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  July  19,  1938 — Sweet  Corn:  Crop  late,  weather 
too  wet  to  cultivate,  some  ruined  by  high  water.  Estimate  con¬ 
dition  80  per  cent. 

TOMATOES 

DUPONT,  IND.,  July  13,  1938 — Will  let  one  factory  remain  idle 
this  season,  for  the  other  factory  we  have  contracted  tomato 
acreage  that  will  pack  50  per  cent  of  last  season’s  pack.  The 
pack  will  be  a  little  late  as  the  setting  was  delayed  on  account 
of  wet  weather  at  setting  time.  Prospect  is  for  a  normal  tonnage 
or  50  per  cent  of  last  season’s  acreage. 

EATON,  IND.,  July  20,  1938 — Tomatoes:  Condition  slightly  below 
normal  due  to  excessive  rains. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  July  20,  1938 — Tomatoes  in  this  section  have 
suffered  some  damage  during  the  week.  Have  had  some  heavy 
rains  and  some  fields  in  low  lands  damaged.  Have  had  too 
much  rain  during  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  and  have  suf¬ 
fered  considerable  damage  from  having  blooms  destroyed.  Be¬ 
lieve  that  damage  amounts  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage. 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  July  15,  1938 — Early  tomato  crop  looking  good, 
late  crop  also  growing  fine. 

FINCASTLE,  VA.,  July  21,  1938 — Tomatoes:  Acreage  reduced 
about  20  per  cent.  Vines  are  looking  fine,  fields  ai’e  clear  of 
weeds  and  grass.  Too  early  to  make  predictions  as  to  size  of 
pack.  Having  rain  at  present. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  July  15,  1938 — Beans,  Stringless:  Crop  fine, 
rains  helping  the  vines  stay  in  good  condition. 

HARRINGTON,  ME.,  July  19,  1938 — Blueberries:  Acreage  about 
normal,  but  prospects  are  for  a  light  crop  due  to  frost  damage 
or  blight.  Some  growers  report  only  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
crop. 

REPORTED  BY  WISCONSIN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

July  16,  1938. 

Packing  of  late  peas  is  ending  this  week  throughout  south, 
central  and  lakeshore  portions  of  state  and  from  yield  reports 
so  far  close  to  a  record  production  for  the  state  is  indicated. 
Quality  on  sweets  has  run  even  better  than  Alaskas  despite  large 
yields,  helped  by  ideal  weather  conditions  in  most  sections. 
Percentage  of  small  siftings  in  sweets  is  unusually  high  and 
preliminary  grading  of  one  sweet  pack  showed  as  few  as  IVz 
per  cent  in  standard  grade. 

Packing  of  Alaskas  is  winding  up  in  some  northern  sections 
this  week  with  somewhat  smaller  yields  than  those  reported  in 


earlier  sections.  One  northern  canner  reports  peas  have  gotten 
quite  hard  toward  end  of  Alaska  pack  despite  average  yield  of 
less  than  90  cases  per  acre. 

We  have  the  following  telegram  from  secretary  of  Utah 
Canners  Association  this  week:  “Our  pea  pack  practically  com¬ 
pleted  with  estimated  total  of  one  and  three-quarter  million  cases 
or  about  the  same  as  last  year  Stop  No  Alaskas  packed.” 

REPORTED  BY  INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  state  indicate  tomatoes  aren’t  mak¬ 
ing  usual  progress  for  this  time  of  year.  Condition  is  spotted 
in  most  sections  of  state,  caused  by  excessive  rainfall.  The 
majority  of  canners  think  10  per  cent  loss  is  conservative.  Corn 
has  recovered  materally  in  past  ten  days  but  majority  of  corn 
canners  still  estimate  damage  at  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 
Reports  from  Wisconsin  and  other  pea  producing  sections  indi¬ 
cate  a  large  pack  of  peas.  Carlos  Campbell’s  figures  for  spot 
corn  on  July  1st,  in  canners’  hands,  are  5,638,989  cases. 

LAFAYETTE  —  Tomato  crop  coming  along  very  good. 
Weather  conditions  ideal  for  growing.  Had  some  rain  Wednes¬ 
day  night. 

SHELBYVILLE  —  Extremely  warm  weather.  Rain  needed. 
Majority  of  corn  crop  late  and  small.  Estimate  20  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent  damage  by  heavy  rains. 

ELWOOD — Tomatoes  made  nice  growth  last  week.  With 
favorable  weather  see  no  reason  why  this  section  shouldn’t  have 
fair  crop  of  tomatoes. 

KNIGHTSTOWN — Crop  still  looking  good,  though  showing 
effects  of  recent  rains.  Believe  about  25  per  cent  of  pack  will 
come  on  at  usual  time,  soon  after  August  1st,  but  larger  part 
will  come  around  September  1st  account  some  late  plantings  and 
too  much  rain. 

UNDERWOOD — Some  damage  last  few  days  to  tomato  fields 
due  to  winds  and  heavy  rains.  Would  estimate  loss  of  10  per 
cent  since  last  report. 

FRANKLIN — Past  week  has  been  favorable  to  growing  crops. 
Due  to  other  work,  cultivation  has  been  neglected. 

WATERLOO — Have  lost  twenty  acres  during  past  few  weeks, 
due  to  heavy  rains.  Most  every  field  shows  effect  of  too  much 
water.  Early  set  of  fruit  is  not  what  it  should  be.  However, 
with  good  weather  from  now  on  we  should  get  a  good  late  set. 

CONVERSE — Crop  coming  along  nicely.  All  fields  culti¬ 
vated.  Had  thunder  storm  last  night  with  high  wind  and  beating 
rain.  Too  early  to  determine  whether  it  did  any  damage. 

MT.  SUMMIT — Tomatoes  not  looking  so  well.  Estimated 
damage  from  rain  15  per  cent.  Fields  spotted. 

NEW  YORK — Alaskas  finished.  Surprise  nearly  so.  With  few 
exceptions  quality  running  exceptionally  good.  Believe  our  esti¬ 
mate  for  Alaskas  should  be  raised  somewhat  and  average  will  be 
somewhat  over  70  cases.  Surprise  may  average  75  to  80  cases, 
some  packs  of  over  100  cases  being  reported.  Believe  estimate 
last  week  of  about  2,200,000  cases  for  state  not  far  out  of  way, 
unless  something  disastrous  happens  to  sweets.  Estimates  of 
country’s  pack  are  increasing  somewhat,  ranging  from  20  to 
24,000,000  cases.  Corn  has  shown  steady  improvement  and 
adverse  early  conditions  have  been  overcome  to  a  marked  degree. 

OHIO — Practically  the  same  condition  in  regard  to  tomatoes 
and  corn,  due  to  excessive  rainfall  and  cool  weather,  as  exists  in 
Indiana. 
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KEEP  YOUR  INSURANCE 
ARREAST  OF  YOUR  RISING 
VALUES 

YOU  CAN  DO  THIS 
AUTOMATICALLY 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST 

through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


“/(  haa  averything  with  half  the  parte" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturere 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


the  new  TAPER  TIP  .  .  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
saving  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

IVe  Would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Houge” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


RADICALLY  NEW 


MOST  CONVENIENCES 
FEWEST  PARTS 
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Direct  Selling  To  Retailers 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


CANNER  in  the  Central  States  writes: 

“In  a  worthwhile  market  near  our  plant  we  were 
unable  to  interest  the  principal  distributor  in  our  line 
of  several  better  than  usual  quality  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  In  order  to  secure  distribution  we  sold  the  principal 
retail  trade  direct,  have  put  on  a  truck  and  have  a  man  in  the 
territory  the  most  of  his  time.  Now  our  retail  dealers  are 
anxious  to  have  us  support  our  business  with  advertising 
within  our  means.  What  would  you  suggest?” 

From  other  information  in  the  letter  of  inquiry  I 
judge  that  the  canner  making  the  request  for  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  he  may  help  support  his  distribution 
has  little  other  well  developed  trade,  and  as  a  result, 
is  not  in  a  position  to  engage  in  a  costly  campaign  to 
run  over  a  period  of  some  few  years.  In  other  words, 
a  plan  is  hoped  for  that  will  answer  the  requirements 
of  the  retail  trade  anxious  to  see  consumer  demand 
increased,  and  that  will  at  the  same  time  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  financial  budget  of  the  canner. 

In  arriving  at  a  safe  figure  covering  anticipated 
expenditures  for  advertising  in  any  market,  it  is  well 
to  set  the  mark  as  one  amounting  to  so  much  per  case 
on  actual  or  expected  volume  over  a  period.  In  other 
words,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  plan  on  spending 
a  larger  amount  the  first  year  than  is  justified  by  sales 
made,  but  one  that  is  within  a  reasonable  budget  as 
soon  as  increased  sales  bring  the  total  amount  to  the 
desired  figure.  Say  one  thousand  dollars  will  do  a  good 
merchandising  job  in  a  single  year,  even  though  only 
five  thousand  cases  will  be  sold,  set  your  budget  at  ten 
cents  per  case,  spend  the  thousand,  and  continue  to 
spend  such  an  amount  or  ten  cents  per  case,  whichever 
is  larger,  until  you  have  increased  sales  to  a  point  where 
you  can  increase  your  appropriation.  You  will  be  wise 
in  doing  this  as  more  money  is  wasted  in  advertisng  by 
not  spending  enough  at  the  proper  time  than  by  spend¬ 
ing  too  much  at  the  wrong  time ! 

Our  subscriber’s  letter  indicates  that  no  doubt  the 
leading  distributor  of  foods  at  wholesale  has  already 
all  the  lines  he  feels  he  can  carry  profitably.  If  this  is 
the  case  an  identity  for  the  line  to  be  advertised  must 
be  established  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  dealers 
will  continue  their  interest  in  it  and  that  more  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  attracted  to  it.  With  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  lines  in  distribution,  with  leading  jobbers  averse 
to  handling  the  line,  and  with  one’s  distribution  bridges 
burned  behind  them  by  means  of  direct  sales  to  retail 
dealers,  this  is  the  principal  problem  to  be  first  solved 
in  connection  with  a  merchandising  campaign. 

Many  canners  and  food  manufacturers  have  done 
this  by  adopting  an  insignia  designating  select  dealers 


as  agencies  or  depots  where  certain  foods  or  articles 
may  be  obtained.  Decals  in  attractive  pattern,  and 
quite  handsome  as  well  as  enduring,  may  be  obtained 
for  as  little  as  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  each.  These 
ought  to  be  affixed  to  windows  of  dealers’  stores,  doors 
and  placed  on  delivery  trucks.  The  insignia  need  not 
be  over  twelve  inches  in  width  or  diameter  and  made  up 
in  two  or  more  colors  will  readily  identify  a  store  dis¬ 
playing  it  as  one  where  so  and  so’s  canned  foods  may 
be  bought  at  fair  prices. 

When  such  an  emblem  has  been  adopted  and  placed 
on  stores  carrying  the  stock  advertised,  dealers  will 
notice  such  signs  on  the  establishments  of  others  and 
will  in  turn  be  pleased  they  are  included  in  the  charmed 
circle  of  selected  dealers.  Once  your  dealers’  stores 
have  been  properly  identified  you  are  ready  for  an 
advertising  campaign  over  the  air,  in  the  papers;  one 
to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  giant  broadsides  or  indivi¬ 
dually  as  you  and  your  customers  see  fit  and  think  best. 
The  important  consideration  is  to  get  your  stores  iden¬ 
tified  as  depots  where  the  line  of  foods  you  supply  is 
carried  in  stock. 

Spot  radio  announcements  describing  the  insignia, 
mentioning  the  names  and  locations  of  dealers,  will  do 
a  lot  toward  quickly  telling  consumers  where  they  may 
buy  the  goods  you  are  advertising.  Giant  broadsides, 
distributed  from  house  to  house  by  reliable  distributors, 
will  allow  you  an  opportunity  for  the  listing  of  dealers’ 
names  and  addresses  after  you  have  told  your  product 
story  and  dwelt  sufficiently  on  the  quality  of  your 
products. 

The  stores  carrying  your  products  are  now  identified, 
radio  and  broadsides  have  told  consumers  where  these 
stores  are  located,  your  copy  on  the  broadside  and  in 
the  radio  scripts  for  spot  announcements  has  told  your 
story  so  that  you  are  ready  for  newspaper  support  of 
what  you  have  already  done  and  will  do  toward  interest¬ 
ing  more  housewives  in  your  product.  Let  your  news¬ 
paper  copy  be  condensed  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read 
it  in  a  hurry ;  do  not  attempt  to  sell  goods  at  a  price,  but 
instead  continue  your  attempts  to  familiarize  more 
users  of  your  product  with  its  many  better  than  usual 
qualities.  Be  institutional  in  your  copy  slants,  but  be 
sure  to  tie  up  your  newspaper  ads  with  your  insignia ; 
get  all  the  benefit  you  can  from  the  fact  you  have  a  wide 
distribution  in  outstanding  stores  in  the  community. 

Your  newspaper  schedule  ought  not  to  exceed  your 
budget,  in  addition  to  the  other  expenditures  I  have 
outlined,  although  you  may  have  to  carry  store  insignia 
in  your  hands  for  some  time  in  order  to  spread  the 
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cost  over  a  period  and  allow  more  money  for  actual 
tangible  advertising  outlay  the  first  year  you  start  on 
this  campaign.  With  a  balance  in  your  hands  unex¬ 
pended,  go  one  step  further  and  provide  some  simple 
dealer’s  helps  that  will  make  more  welcome  the  visits 
of  your  representative.  Can  price  cards,  simple  counter 
display  cards,  and  over-the-can-card  will  all  do  a  lot 
toward  helping  your  dealers  cash  in  on  the  money  you 
have  spent. 

Deviations  from  this  suggested  program  are  always 
in  order.  Some  canners  are  packing  products  so 
adaptable  to  demonstration  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
spend  money  on  dealers’  helps,  when  an  equal  amount 
spent  for  Saturday  demonstrations  would  build  much 
more  good-will  and  increase  sales  faster.  If  conditions 
make  it  evident  the  budget  will  not  stand  at  ten  cents 
per  case  but  at  a  lesser  figure,  omit  the  dealers’  helps, 
the  radio  spot  announcements,  but  take  on  a  newspaper 
schedule  of  advertising  if  nothing  else.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  this  need  not  be  large  space  or  elaborate 
but  it  will  be  worth  just  what  you  make  it  worth. 


I  have  given  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a  subscriber 
facing  a  situation  in  which  it  is  apparent  he  needs  help. 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  matter,  however,  without 
saying  something  that  might  be  overlooked  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances.  I  refer  to  the  direct  sale  of 
canned  foods  to  the  retail  trade,  because  the  wanted 
distributor  could  not  be  interested  in  the  line.  Conven¬ 
tions  of  wholesale  distributors  quite  generally  decry 
the  growing  tendency  we  see  on  all  sides  for  a  manu¬ 
facturer  or  canner  to  take  the  easiest  way  to  quick 
distribution,  namely  the  direct  to  the  retailer  way. 


Even  though  you  are  well  entrenched  on  the  retail 
trade,  the  wholesale  grocer  still  is  in  a  position  to  per¬ 
form  his  natural  function  much  more  economically  than 
you  as  a  canner  are  able  to.  Your  experience  in  selling 
is  limited,  your  thoughts  and  plans  are  all  based  on 
doing  a  good  manufacturing  job,  selling  alone  is  a  task 
you  do  not  like  to  face.  Complicate  this  with  the  added 
burdens  of  accounting,  credits  and  collections  and  you 
are  working  out  for  yourself  a  piece  of  work  that  will 
after  awhile  take  a  lot  of  time  and  cost  a  lot  of  money 
in  comparison  with  what  the  job  would  cost  if  handled 
by  a  wholesale  jobber. 


All  right,  you  are  into  the  mess,  stick  it  out,  but 
before  you  embark  on  the  program,  call  on  the  whole¬ 
saler  you  want  in  the  market,  show  him  what  you  have 
in  the  way  of  volume,  tell  him  what  you  are  going  to  do 
toward  supporting  it,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  him 
you  will  see  him  again  after  your  plans  have  matured 
and  been  put  into  effect.  Make  plain  to  him  that  you 
are  still  anxious  to  have  him  take  over  the  job  you  had 
to  shoulder  in  the  first  place,  and  if  he  will  advise  you 
as  to  how  best  to  spend  your  money,  listen  carefully  to 
his  advice.  It  may  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  you,  you 
may  even  save  money  by  heeding  it ! 


Your  sales  and  distribution  will  increase  as  you  carry 
out  the  suggestions  we  have  made  but  your  profits  will 
increase  as  you  ease  your  distribution  over  to  the  jobber 
you  wanted  to  have  in  the  first  place.  Do  not  cut  off 
your  nose  to  spite  your  face  and  continue  to  sell  direct 
to  retailers  if  you  can  get  a  wholesaler  to  do  the  job 
for  you! 


Quauiy 


Just  as  the  buyer  of  gold  plate  may  have  I  *  \  ^ 

implicit  confidence  in  all  merchandise  stamp-  . 

ed  “18K” —  so  the  buyer  of  canning  mach-  K  \ 

inery  may  be  safely  guided  by  the  Food  '  \  v  > 

Machinery  insignia  on  equipment  for  his  ^  \  “ 

plant.  It  is  the  manufacturer’s  assurance  '' 

that  such  machinery  is  the  finest  man  can  make  or  money 
can  buy. 


A  splendid  new  ma- 
chine  that  operates 

with  greatest  efficiency  on  whole,  cold  tomatoes — scalded 
tomatoes — or  tomatoes  which  have  been  preheated,  broken 
down  and  crushed. 

Gives  maximum  yield  of  quality  juice  of  any  desired  con¬ 
sistency  —  quickly  adjustable  from  light  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy  pulpy  juice. 

Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per  hour  — 
output  10  to  30  gallons  per  minute.  Also  gives  splendid 
results  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  information. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


g  (Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

J  Please  send 

■  Q  Full  Details  of  the  Super  Juice  Extractor. 

J  Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

g  Name _ 

g  Firm _ _ 

g  Address _ 

_ State _ 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  DELRAY  CORPORATION  has  completed  a  fine  new 
packing  plant  at  Williams  and  Third  Sts.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  The  plant,  flooded  with  sunlight,  is  about 
three  times  the  size  of  the  old  one.  The  firm  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pack  the  specialties  for  which  it  has  been 
noted  and  will  shortly  undertake  the  development  of 
new  canned  meat  products  not  now  packed  anywhere 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

• 

BEN  A.  KLAPPER,  formerly  manager  of  Sprague,  War¬ 
ner  and  Company’s  canned  foods  department  and 
more  recently  manager  of  Franklin  MacVeagh  and 
Company,  Chicago  wholesale  grocers,  has  resigned  that 
position. 


EDWARD  WINN,  for  the  past  twenty-two  years  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Humbird  Canning  Company,  Humbird, 
Wis.,  died  in  a  hospital  in  Madison,  Wis.,  on  June  9th, 
after  several  years  of  poor  health. 


WORK  IS  RAPIDLY  PROGRESSING  on  a  new  $35,000  quick 
freezing  plant  to  be  operated  at  Apalachicola,  Florida, 
by  the  Florida  Coast  Sea  Food  Corporation. 

FRED  s.  JOHNSTON  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  made 
general  sales  manager  for  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange. 


CIIAS.  G.  SUMMERS,  JR.,  INC.,  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  has 
extended  an  invitation  to  their  buyers  and  brokers  to 
call  upon  them  during  the  actual  canning  season  to  see 
the  cannery  in  operation. 


E.  M.  SHAPIRO,  with  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  been  selected  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Credit  Managers  Association  of 
Northern  and  Central  California. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  PRO  RATE  COMMISSION  has  been 
enjoined  by  Superior  Judge  B.  C.  Jones  of  Lakeport 
against  putting  into  effect  its  proposed  program  on 
Bartlett  canning  pears.  A  group  of  Lake  County  pear 
growers  charged  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the 
hearing  at  which  the  pro  rate  program  was  instituted. 


DOCTOR  HUGH  GLASGOW  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  Division  of  Entomology  of  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  effective  July 
1st,  filling  the  vacancy  made  when  Professor  P.  J. 
Parrott  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Station  Direc¬ 
tor.  He  is  well  known  to  the  canners  of  New  York 
State  and  the  country  at  large  as  a  result  of  his  work 
in  the  control  of  insect  pests. 

• 

Fruit  juice  making — Beginning  with  our  issue 
of  June  27,  we  have  been  serving  you  some 
exceptionally  interesting  and  important  matter  on 
the  making  of  fruit  juices,  detailed  down  to  the  last 
point.  You  may  not  now  be  interested  in  making  fruit 
juices,  or  other  juices,  but  you  will  do  well  to  keep  these 
issues  and  the  remainder  until  the  article  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  for  when  you  want  directions  you  will  have  to 
pay  heavily  for  them,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  get 
better  ones.  We  advise  owners  and  users  of  “A  Com¬ 
plete  Course  In  Canning,”  that  book  of  formula  and 
directions  for  the  making  of  all  food  products,  to  clip 
the  pages  from  these  issues  and  file  them  in  the  book. 
They  make  a  valuable  addition  to  this  manual. 


QUICK-FREEZE  STOCKS — This  is  the  first  report  of 
quick-freeze  fruit  items  which  has  been  compiled  from 
the  monthly  reports  furnished  by  the  nation’s  cold 
storage  warehouses.  Previously  quick-freeze  items 
were  included  with  those  cold  packed  and  preserved. 

Of  the  total  stocks  (25,360,000  pounds)  of  quick- 
freeze  fruits  and  berries  reported  on  July  1  the  heaviest 
holdings  were  10,980,000  pounds  of  strawberries.  Of 
special  significance  was  the  report  of  995,000  pounds  of 
logan  and  similar  berries,  such  as  Youngberries, 
Boysenberries,  etc.,  most  of  which  were  processed  at 
Pacific  Coast  points.  Classification  was  not  reported 
for  5,323,000  pounds  of  fruits  and  berries,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  this  amount  could  be  prorated  among  the 
various  items  according  to  their  distribution  in  the 
reports  that  furnished  a  classification. 

Cold  packed  and  preserved  fruits  on  hand  July  1 
were  99,389,000  pounds,  which  is  an  increase  of  29 
per  cent  over  the  holdings  a  year  ago  and  47  per  cent 
over  the  five-year  average  holdings  for  that  date.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  total  holdings  consisted  of  straw¬ 
berries. 

There  has  been  a  consistent  increase  in  the  quantities 
of  quick-freeze  vegetables  held  in  cold  storage  since  the 
principal  harvesting  season  began  about  a  month  ago. 
Stocks  on  July  1  amounted  to  31,434,000  pounds,  which 
is  an  increase  of  10,000,000  pounds  over  a  month  ago 
and  is  more  than  four  times  the  quantity  of  quick- 
freeze  vegetables  held  in  storage  on  July  1,  1937. 
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SET  THE  PACE  IN  EVERY  FIELD 

47  years  of  Superior  Quality  has  made  us  the 
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DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 


Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varyins  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  . .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  For  general  catalog  No.  600,  describing 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  canning  equipment. 


A  K  robins  &  COMPANY,  Inc-  Baltimore,  Md..  U.  S.  A 

■  (Manufacturers  of  Canning  Equipment) 


THE  1938  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  29th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Asaociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


THE  NEW  FOOD  LAW 

IN  analyzing  the  practical  effects  of  the  law  upon  the 
food  industry,  Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  general  counsel 
for  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
addressing  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  in  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  stressed  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
seize  products  not  conforming  when  the  time  limit  has 
expired. 

“Government  employes,”  he  said,  “will  be  empowered 
to  go  into  stores  or  warehouses  and  to  seize,  condemn 
and  bring  criminal  prosecution  against  offenders.  They 
can  also  go  into  a  factory  and  thoroughly  check  up  on 
any  and  every  phase  of  manufacturing  and  on  all  ma¬ 
terial  designed  to  inform  the  consuming  public  as  to 
product  uses.  Government  inspectors,  however,  are 
not  empowered  to  check  up  on  processes  or  to  determine 
product  formulae.  Another  important  provision  is  that 
which  prescribes  that  the  Government  shall  divide  with 
the  manufacturer  the  sample  upon  which  any  complaint 
is  based.” 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  adulterations,  Mr.  Dunn 
explained  that  a  food  is  declared  adulterated  if  it  bears 
or  contains  any  poisonous  or  deleterous  substance  which 
may  render  it  injurious  to  health.  Natural  food  prod¬ 
ucts  which  contain  a  deleterous  ingredient  in  such  small 
quantity  as  not  to  be  injurious,  are  an  exception. 
Everything  that  goes  into  a  package,  whether  a  manu¬ 
factured  product  or  an  enclosure,  such  as  coupons, 
recipes,  or  premiums  such  as  cups  and  saucers,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  provisions  as  the  product  itself.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  not  only  responsible  for  what  they  say  in 
labeling  a  product,  said  Mr.  Dunn,  but  they  are  also 
responsible  for  what  they  do  not  say  as  indicated  in 
failure  to  include  information  that  might  prove  mis¬ 
leading.  Labels  must  include  all  necessary  directions 
plus  any  necessary  limitations  or  cautions  as  to  use. 

When  imitations  of  another  food  product  are  made, 
the  word  “imitation  must  appear  in  similar  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  to  the  name  of  the  product  it  imitates,  without 
minimizing  its  importance.  The  new  law  requires  that 
product  ingredients  be  listed  on  the  label,  and  the  rule 
of  reason  indicates  that  these  appear  in  order,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  quantities  used,  according  to  Mr.  Dunn.  This 
applies  to  products  fabricated  from  two  or  more  in¬ 
gredients  ;  spices,  flavoring  and  colorings  may  be 
designated  as  such  without  naming  each. 

Misbranding — A  product  may  be  deemed  misbranded 
if  its  labeling  is  false  or  is  misleading  in  any  particular ; 
if  its  container  is  so  made,  formed  or  filled  as  to  be 


misleading  as  to  actual  usable  contents,  Mr.  Dunn 
added.  The  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  packer,  or  distributor  together  with  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents  in 
terms  of  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  must 
appear  on  every  container,  this  subject  to  reasonable 
variations.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  further  empowered  to  establish  stan¬ 
dards  of  quality  for  products. 

“This  new  act,”  said  Paul  S.  Willis,  AGMA  president, 
in  addressing  the  Chicago  meeting  of  food  products 
manufacturers,  “will  undoubtedly  stimulate  requests 
by  distributors,  asking  manufacturers  for  a  guarantee 
of  compliance  with  it,  and  the  association  plans  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  model  form  of  guarantee  for  manufacturers’ 
use.” 

WAGE-HOUR  LAW 

ISCUSSING  application  of  the  new  wage  and  hour 
law.  Hector  Lazo,  executive  vice-president  of  Co¬ 
operative  Food  Distributors  of  America,  this  week 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  wholesale 
grocers  are  covered  by  the  law’s  provisions. 

“No  one  in  authority  can  say  ‘Yes’  or  ‘No’,”  he 
pointed  out,  adding:  “Of  course,  if  you  do  business 
across  State  lines  there  is  no  question  whatever  that 
you  are  included.  When  you  do  not  do  business  across 
State  lines,  and  do  all  your  selling  within  one  State,  it 
might  be  said  that  you  are  not  included,  but: 

“1. — Let  me  point  out  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  Washington  minimum  wage  law,  this  is, 
reversed  a  previous  opinion  which  had  held  it  ‘inter¬ 
ference’.  The  reversal  was  a  reluctant  5-4  decision; 
since  then,  ‘changes’  would  make  this  opinion  today  a 
7-2  decision.  Don’t  overlook  that. 

“2. — Secondly,  there  are  important  decisions  already 
in  the  court  records  where  courts  have  held  (in  recent 
years,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  binding)  that  a 
man’s  purchases  in  interstate  commerce  make  him  sub¬ 
ject  to  congressional  regulation  of  interstate  business. 
I  cite  for  your  information  the  New  York  Edison  case, 
where  all  the  power  sold  is  sold  within  the  State,  but 
the  company  buys  coal  in  interstate  commerce  and 
therefore  was  held  subject  to  regulation  as  business  in 
interstate  commerce. 

“3. — The  Agricultural  Commodity  Acts  define  a  man 
as  being  in  interstate  business  when  ‘he  either  buys 
or  sells  agricultural  products  in  carload  lots.’ 
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“4. — The  Act  itself  defines  ‘commerce’  and  then  de¬ 
fines  ‘goods  in  commerce’  and  these  ‘goods’,  the 
handling  of  which  makes  interstate  commerce,  continue 
to  be  ‘goods’  until  they  are  delivered  to  the  ultimate 
consumer ;  whereas  ‘produced’  means  manufactured, 
mined,  or  handled.  Recognizing  that  under  these 
definitions  retail  merchants  would  be  included,  an  ex¬ 
emption  was  specifically  written  into  the  law  for  re¬ 
tailers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  retailers,  whose  major 
share  of  business  is  local  retailing,  are  not  included. 
But  the  exemption  does  not  cover  wholesalers. 

“Under  previous  decisions,  goods  which  have  come 
to  rest  for  ultimate  consumption  within  a  State  are 
held  ‘intrastate’ ;  but  goods  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers 
are  not  held  to  ‘have  come  to  rest’ ;  for  wholesaling  has 
been  unofficially  defined  as  being  merely  a  channel  for 
the  movement  of  goods, — in  other  words,  a  channel 
through  which  goods  flow  before  they  come  to  rest. 

“5. — Finally,  there  will  be  no  minute  classification 
of  jobs.  A  manufacturer  might  possibly  be  able  to 
classify  ‘Plant  No.  1’  as  buying  raw  products  in  State 
A,  manufacturing  entirely  in  State  A,  and  selling  all 
these  products  in  State  A,  thus  exempting  the  employes 
of  Plant  No.  1  from  Congressional  control.  That  same 
manufacturer  could  classify  under  the  law  Plant  No.  2, 
which  buys  in  interstate  commerce  or  sells  any  part  of 
its  output  in  interstate  commerce,  therefore,  coming 
under  the  law.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  any  organiza¬ 
tion  or  individual  part  of  whose  business  is  ‘in  com¬ 
merce’  to  segregate  his  employes  within  that  business 
establishment  and  separate  the  time  spent  on  inter¬ 
state  and  time  spent  on  intrastate  business,  and  thus 
split  hairs.  If  any  part  of  the  wholesaler’s  business  can 
be  held  ‘in  commerce’,  all  his  employes  will  be  subject 
to  wage-hour  regulation.” 

FOOD  SALES  TRENDS 

Reports  from  wholesale  grocers  and  brokers  show 
a  sharp  improvement  in  business  over  recent 
months,  according  to  the  current  bulletin  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution.  Of  the  whole¬ 
salers  reporting  for  the  week  ended  July  16,  twenty 
reported  handling  a  dollar  volume  as  great  as  that  of 
a  year  ago,  despite  a  decline  of  about  eight  per  cent  in 
their  average  prices.  Thirty-six  other  wholesalers  re¬ 
ported  an  average  shrinkage  of  12  per  cent  in  their 
dollar  billings,  indicating  a  physical  volume  not  off 
much  from  a  year  ago. 

Combining  these  two  groups  of  reports,  the  Institute 
says,  would  indicate  that  the  wholesale  grocers  actually 
are  delivering  more  merchandise  now  than  at  this  time 
in  1937. 

The  performance  of  the  reporting  food  brokers  is 
even  more  optimistic,  the  Institute  declares.  Eighteen 
reported  business  up  to  or  better  than  a  year  ago,  while 
only  seven  reported  declines  in  their  dollar  volume. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

July  25 — New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Red  and  White  Grocers, 
evening. 

July  26 — Lynn,  Massachusetts,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 
August  2 — Amherst,  Mass.,  Eastern  Coop.  League,  at  1:30 

P.  M. 

August  4 — Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  6:00  P.  M. 
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There  are  quite  a  few  packers  who  have  said  to 
us:  “We  like  the  way  you  do  husinessT.  Their 
experience  has  shown  them  that  dealing  with 
CROWN  means  more  than  simply  good  cans  and 
good  service  .  .  .  that  CROWN’S  attitude  to¬ 
ward  its  customers  is  marked  by  a  sincere  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  cooperation. 

Such  comments  arc  more  than  gratifying.  They 
prove  to  us  that  our  methods  and  policies  arc 
fulfilling  a  long  felt  need  in  the  industry. 


Perhaps  you,  too,  would  like  to  enjoy  the  kind  of 
service  you  get  from  CROWN.  Talk  it  over 
with  one  of  our  representatives.  To  do  so  involves 
no  obligation. 


Packers^  Cans  for  1938  sold  /.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and  other  selected  points. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

$T.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MAOISON 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Company 


INDEPENDENT 


Crowi  ■ 

CAJIS 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Buyers  Believe  They  Can  Get  Any  Goods,  Anytime  At  Their 
Own  Prices — Rains  and  Beetles  Overlooked — How  Canned 
Foods  Are  Sold — Write  Your  Own  Prices — Salesmanship 
On  Everyone's  Tongue. 

CONTINUED — We  have  written  so  much  of  a 
Review  in  our  Editorial  this  week,  that  this 
might  well  be  considered  a  continuation.  But 
there  are  those  of  you  who  want  the  cut  and  dry  price 
and  movement  information,  and  we  do  not  blame  you. 
But  with  the  buyers  in  the  humor  of  taking  only  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  to  tide  them  over  a  few  days, 
coupled  with  the  ideas  they  have  that  packs  this  season 
will  about  equal  last  year’s,  anything  like  real  buying 
can  hardly  be  expected.  They  think  they  can  wait,  and 
can  get  any  amount  of  canned  foods,  any  time  they 
want  them.  The  widely  publicized  statistics,  and  the 
equally  widely  distributed  crop  information,  seem  to 
warrant  this  position.  But  it  is  not  as  simple  as  all 
this. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  has  had  intense  heat  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  interspersed  with  hard  driving  rains — cloud¬ 
bursts  in  sections — and  a  visitation  of  Japanese  beetles 
greater  than  ever  seen  before.  Many  urban  dwellers 
have  seen  them  for  the  first  time,  when  they  found 
their  screens  covered  with  the  green  and  bronze 
nuisances,  and  later  found  rose  gardens  and  flowers 
suffering.  Remembering  that  the  tomato  crop  is  far 
ahead  of  normal,  with  ripe  tomatoes  now  coming  to 
market,  these  rains  might  be  considered  as  the  nor¬ 
mally  dreaded  “August  rains”,  which  used  to  kill  to¬ 
mato  crops  and  packs,  and  leveled  corn  and  ended  bean 
crops.  If  you  can  think  back  just  a  few  years  you  may 
recall  an  August  which  lost — because  it  ended — a  to¬ 
mato  and  corn  pack  on  one  big  storm,  and  had  no 
assistance  of  beetles  to  help  the  kill.  A  good  many 
sections  have  had  too  much  rain,  all  over  the  canning 
crops  regions — and  the  moral  is  that  those  big  packs 
have  not  yet  been  made.  We  all  “feel”,  if  you  choose, 
that  they  are  coming  through;  but  are  they?  Here  is 
a  combined  Government-State  crop  report,  in  part,  just 
at  hand : 

July  IG,  1938. 

DELAWARE  AND  MARYLAND  EARLY  JULY  TRUCK 
CROP  PROSPECTS 

Weather  conditions  have  been  more  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  truck  crops  since  mid-June.  The  growing  season 
is  slightly  ahead  of  normal. 

The  asparayns  season  has  closed.  Yields  were  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  last  year,  the  extended  cutting  season 
offsetting  slow  growth  due  to  cold  weather.  Prices  were 


somewhat  disappointing.  Growers  report  heavy  yields  of 
snap  beans  for  canning.  *  *  *  Sweetpotato  growth  has  been 
slow.  The  tomato  yield  is  below  average.  The  early  plants 
got  off  to  a  bad  start  due  to  abnormally  cold  weather  and 
excessive  rains,  and  cut  worms  have  done  some  damage  to 
the  later  setting.  According  to  reports  from  Virginia  snap 
beans,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  watermelons  are  in  fairly 
good  shape  in  that  State,  but  have  been  held  back  by  exces¬ 
sive  rains  and  cool  weather.  *  *  *  Excessive  rainfall  during 
the  latter  part  of  June  caused  some  damage  to  truck  crops 
on  poorly  drained  land  in  New  Jersey, 

And  there  have  been  too  many  deluges  ever  since. 

The  Maine  sardine  pack  to  date  is  very  light,  fish 
being  extremely  scarce,  at  times  absolutely  no  supply 
obtainable. 

The  total  pack  to  date  on  the  entire  Maine  coast  is 
only  about  115,000  cases,  as  against  640,000  cases  at 
the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Practically  no  sardines  re¬ 
main  in  packers’  hands  in  Maine,  and  stock  in  jobbers’ 
hands  throughout  the  country  is  very  low. 

PRICES — Most  individual  canners’  price  lists  show 
prices  above  the  general  market,  and  some  few  brokers 
also;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  bargain  brokers  con¬ 
tinue  to  drag  bottom.  Every  canner  should  understand 
that  there  are  brokers  whose  method  of  business  is  to 
solicit  offers  to  buy  from  wholesalers ;  in  other  words, 
wholesalers  in  all  sections  are  induced  to  send  them 
offers  to  buy  carloads  or  less,  and,  of  course,  at  bottom 
prices.  Then  it  is  the  broker’s  job  to  persuade  some 
canners  to  accept  these  offers.  This  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  broker  who  represents  some  canner,  and  puts 
real  salesmanship  behind  the  goods.  If  canners  sold 
their  merchandise  as  do  others,  they  would  permit  no 
broker  (or  as  it  should  be,  representative)  to  carry  a 
competing  line.  Imagine  an  American  can  salesman 
selling  Continental  cans!  But  that  is  the  usual  set-up 
in  selling  canned  foods,  lots  of  competing  goods.  With 
the  bargain  brokers  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  low- 
down  canned  foods  prices.  And  when  you  get  to  the 
buying-brokers — those  who  buy  the  goods  for  their  own 
account, — what  on  earth  can  any  canner  expect  except 
a  skinning?  That  is  the  frame- work  of  the  canned  foods 
market.  Any  wonder  canned  foods  prices  are  dragging 
on  the  bottom?  Here  is  a  sample,  from  a  better  than 
usual,  live-wire  broker  in  Pennsylvania: 


FACTORY  "A” 


Monday,  July  18,  1938 

duz. 


24/2  Fancy  Whole  Green  Stringless  Beans,  Asparagus  Style .  $1.00 

24/2  Fancy  Cut  Green  Stringless  Beans.  U.  S.  Grade  “A" . 85 

24/2  Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green  Stringless  Beans,  U.  S.  Grade  “B” . 75 

24/2  Standard  Cut  Green  Stringless  Beans,  U.  S.  Grade  “C” . 65 

24/2  Fancy  Whole  Wax  Stringless  Beans,  Asparagus  Style .  1.20 

24/2  Fancy  Cut  Wax  Stringless  Beans,  U.  S.  Grade  “A” . 95 

24/2  Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax  Stringless  Beans.  U.  S.  Grade  “B” . 85 

24/2  Standard  Cut  Wax  Stringless  Beans,  U.  S.  Grade  “C" . 80 

FACTORY  “B” 

700  cs.  24/2  R.S.P.  Cherries  in  Juice .  $1.10 

300  cs.  24/2  R.S.P.  Cherries  in  20°  Syrup .  1.20 
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FACTORY  “C” 

2700  cs.  24/2  Standard  Cut  Green  Stringless  Beans .  $  .67^4 

3000  cs.  24/2  Standard  Crushed  Evergreen  Corn . 60 

FACTORY  “D” 

1600  cs.  24/2  Standard  Ungraded  Early  June  Peas .  $  .70 

800  cs.  24/2  Standard  Thomas  Laxton  Sweet  Peas . 80 

3000  cs.  24/2  Standard  Perfection  Sweet  Peas . 80 

FACTORY  “E” 

4000  cs.  24/2  Standard  Ungraded  Early  June  Peas .  $  .70 

2500  cs.  24/2  Standard  Laxton  Sweet  Peas . 75 

1800  cs.  24/2  Standard  Cut  Green  Stringless  Beans . 60 

2500  cs.  24/2  Standard  Cut  Wax  Stringless  Beans . 70 

FACTORY  “F” 

1200  cs.  24/2  Standard  No.  2  Sieve  Early  June  Peas .  $  .80 

1000  cs.  24/2  Standard  No.  3  Sieve  Early  June  Peas . 75 

4300  cs.  24/2  Standard  No.  4  Sieve  Early  June  Peas . 70 

2000  cs.  24/2  Standard  No.  3  and  No.  4  Sieve  Early  June  Peas . 70 

FACTORY  “G” 

700  cs.  24/2  Standard  No.  4  Sieve  Early  June  Peas .  $  .65 

800  cs.  24/2  Standard  No.  4  Sieve  Sweet  Peas . 85 

500  cs.  24/2  Standard  No.  3  Sieve  Sweet  Peas . 90 

40  cs.  24/2  Standard  No.  1  Sieve  Sweet  Peas . 75 

28  cs.  24/2  Standard  No.  1  Sieve  Early  June  Peas . 75 

FACTORY  “H” 

6/10  Extra  Standard  Ungraded  Cut  Green  Stringless  Beans .  $3.00 

6/10  Extra  Standard  No.  4  Sieve  Cut  Green  Stringless  Beans .  3.75 

6/10  Extra  Standard  No.  3  Sieve  Whole  Green  Stringless  Beans .  4.75 

6/10  Extra  Standard  Ungraded  Cut  Wax  Stringless  Beans .  4.00 

6/10  Fancy  No.  4  Sieve  Cut  Wax  Stringless  Beans .  4.25 

FACTORY  “I” 

24/2  Standard  Cut  Green  Stringless  Beans .  $  .60 

24/2  Extra  Standard  Cut  Green  Stringless  Beans . 65 

24/2  Extra  Standard  Cut  Green  Stringless  Beans,  No.  4  Sieve . 75 

24/2  Extra  Standard  Cut  Green  Stringless  Beans,  No.  3  Sieve . 85 

24/2  Extra  Standard  Whole  Green  Stringless  Beans,  No.  1  and  2  Sieve  1.10 

24/2  Standard  Cut  Wax  Stringless  Beans . 70 

24/2  Extra  Standard  Cut  Wax  Stringless  Beans . 80 

24/2  Fancy  Cut  Wax  Stringless  Beans,  No.  3  Sieve . 90 

24/2  Fancy  Whole  Wax  Stringless  Beans,  No.  1  and  No.  2  Sieve .  1.15 

24/2  Standard  No.  4  Sieve  Ehirly  June  Peas . 70 

24/2  Standard  No.  3  Sieve  Early  June  Peas . 75 

6/10  Standard  No.  4  Sieve  Early  June  Peas .  3.50 

F.O.B.  VARIOUS  PENNSYLVANIA  FACTORIES 


These  are  all  Pennsylvania  goods,  and  therefore, 
higher  than  Baltimore  or  other  Tri-State  points,  as  a 
rule.  It  is  worth  studying,  nevertheless. 

And  then  this  from  a  well  known  Maryland  broker¬ 
age  house: 

July  15,  1938. 

CUT  BEANS — Prices  very  attractive;  quality  fine. 

F.  O.  B.  Maryland  factories:  No.  2  Standard,  55  cents; 
No.  10  Standard,  $2.50-$2.60.  No.  2  Extra  Standard,  60-62% 
cents;  No.  10  Extra  Standard,  $3.00. 

F.  0.  B.  Baltimore:  Standard  Cut  Green,  57%  cents;  No.  10, 
$2.60-12.70. 

YOUNG  AND  TENDER  Bd.  (Extra  Standard)  or  Uni., 
62%  cents;  No.  10,  $3.00. 

Cut  Golden  WAX:  70  cents;  No.  10,  $3.25-$3.50. 

SPECIAL:  1,000  cases  No.  2  P/L  Std.  C.G.S.  Beans,  55  cents, 
Baltimore. 

And  here  are  the  quotations  of  The  Torsch  Canning 
Co.,  Baltimore,  under  date  of  July  14th: 


1938  PACK  Prompt  Shipment 

GREEN  STRINGLESS  BEANS  I’s  2’s  2Vi’s  lO’s 

Torsch’s  Conqueror  and  Trusty  Friend,  Fancy 

Tiny,  No.  2  sieve.  Whole .  $1.25  $5.75 

Torsch’s  Conqueror  and  Trusty  Friend,  Fancy 

Small,  No.  3  sieve.  Whole .  1.12%  5.25 

Torsch’s  Conqueror  and  Trusty  Friend,  Medium, 

No.  4  sieve.  Whole .  1.00  4.75 

Torsch’s  Conqueror  and  ’Trusty  Friend,  Medium, 

No.  4  sieve.  Cut .  .90  4.50 

Torsch’s  Conqueror  and  ’Trusty  Friend,  Cut . 60  .75  1.05  3..50 

Cow  Boy  Brand,  Standard  Cut .  .60 

1938  PACK  Prompt  Shipment 
WAX  STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Torsch’s  Conqueror  and  Trusty  Friend  Brand, 

Fancy  Cut .  $  .95  $4.75 

Torsch’s  Conqueror  and  Trusty  Friend  Brand, 

Extra  Standard  Cut .  .90  4.50 

Torsch’s  Conqueror  and  Trusty  Friend  Brand, 

Extra  Standard  Whole .  5.00 


And  that’s  the  way  canned  foods  are  sold!  Write 
your  own  ticket.  There  are  those  who  complain  that 
we  do  not  quote  enough  Extra  Standard  and  Fancy 
prices ;  above  you  have  them  all,  from  “A”  to  “C”,  and 
maybe  lower. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  matter  of  salesmanship  behind 
canned  foods  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  every  can- 
ner,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  something 
will  come  out  of  it. 

While  you  are  taking  that  course  in  the  School  of 
Experience,  bear  in  mind  that  this  year’s  production 
of  canned  foods  is  of  a  higher  quality  (one  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  finest  Vintage  years,  if  not  THE  finest)  and 
follow  the  example  of  “Factory  A’’ :  have  all  your  goods 
officially  graded;  offer  and  sell  them  on  those  grades, 
and  don’t  weaken.  One  more  word:  the  vast  majority 
of  w’holesale  grocers,  and  all  the  better  buyers,  care¬ 
fully  shun  bargain  prices,  because  they  know  they 
cover  the  sort  of  goods  that  give  them  headaches — 
they  never  know  what  they  will  get.  Therefore,  the 
vast  majority  of  buyers  seek  good  goods,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  fair  prices  for  them,  despite  all  argument  to 
the  contrary.  Leave  the  junk  canners  to  the  junk 
brokers  and  to  the  junk  buyers. 

If  we  had  that  Name  On  The  Label  requirement  in 
the  Pure  Food  Law — provided  you  pack  a  desirable 
quality — four-fifths  of  your  salesmanship  job  would 
be  over.  The  Official  grading  of  the  goods,  however, 
affords  you  an  “out’’. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Continued  Interest  Develops  Improvement — Buying  Extend¬ 
ing —  Tomatoes  Firmer  —  Better  Tone  to  Corn  Market — 
Wisconsin’s  Heavy  Pea  Pack  Far  Overshadows  All  Other  Short 
Regions  As  a  Market  Influence — Fruits  Hold  Interest. 

New  York,  July  22,  1938. 

ETTER  BUYING — A  perceptible  improvement  in 
buying  interest  in  canned  foods  generally  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  local  market  this  week,  and  while 
jobbers  are  reluctant  to  substantially  lengthen  forward 
commitments,  more  inclination  is  shown  to  rehabilitate 
inventories.  This  has  made  for  continued  interest  in 
spot  offerings,  with  prompt  shipment  specified  in  many 
instances.  In  canned  fruits,  the  trade  is  still  awaiting 
action  by  Calpak  and  Libby  on  peach  prices;  in  vege¬ 
tables,  peas  and  tomatoes  are  attracting  interest. 
Canned  fish  are  generally  quiet  and  routine. 

THE  OUTLOOK — ^With  business  conditions  appar¬ 
ently  definitely  on  the  mend,  jobbers  are  slowly  extend¬ 
ing  their  activities  to  take  care  of  increasing  demands 
from  their  retail  trade.  Extremely  conservative  in¬ 
ventory  policies  have  guided  the  activities  of  most 
jobbers  in  the  metropolitan  area  for  the  past  six 
months;  consequently,  some  have  been  “caught  short” 
on  supplies,  and  are  becoming  more  aggressive  buyers. 
Continuance  of  the  present  better  price  tendency  in  the 
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market  should  intensify  buying  interest  as  new  packs 
progress. 

TOMATOES — Southern  canners  are  definitely  firmer 
in  their  price  views  on  new  pack.  While  early  business 
was  reported  confirmed  at  371/2  cents  for  Is,  571/4  cents 
for  2s,  82  cents  for  21/4  and  $2.60  for  10s,  these  prices 
cannot  be  duplicated,  and  current  inside  quotations  on 
new  pack  are  40  cents  for  Is,  60  cents  for  2s,  85  cents 
for  2i/4s,  and  $2.75  for  10s,  with  some  canners  unwilling 
to  book  even  at  these  figures.  Buying  interest  is  pick¬ 
ing  up,  reflecting  this  evident  market  strength. 

CORN — Eastern  corn  holdings  are  rather  limited, 
and  the  market  is  taking  on  a  better  tone.  Standard  2s 
appear  fairly  steady  at  an  inside  price  of  60  cents  per 
dozen,  with  10s  at  $3.75,  while  fancy  is  showing  more 
strength.  The  new  pack  is  expected  to  be  under  way 
in  the  east  by  mid-August,  with  current  indications 
pointing  to  an  average  pack. 

BEANS  —  New  pack  stringless  beans  continue  to 
move  in  fair  volume  at  inside  prices  of  55  cents  for  2s 
and  $2.75  for  10s  on  standard.  Wax  beans  have  been 
moving  well,  with  the  pack  rather  short  thus  far  and 
packers  firm  at  65  cents  minimum  on  standard  2s  and 
$3.40  on  10s,  with  extra  standards  at  721/2  cents  and 
$4.00,  respectively,  for  cut  beans. 

PEAS — The  exceptionally  heavy  pack  reported  from 
Wisconsin  this  season,  notwithstanding  acreage  cur¬ 
tailment  in  that  state,  is  tending  to  keep  the  pea  mar¬ 
ket  in  an  easy  position.  Standard  4  sieve  have  sold 
freely  in  midwestern  markets  at  70  cents  delivered,  in¬ 
dicating  a  basic  price  of  671/2  cents,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
Southern  canners  are  still  generally  holding  standard 
Alaskas  at  65  cents  minimum,  with  sweets  holding 
at  72V^  cents  and  upwards.  Fancy  extra  sifted  early 
Junes  are  quoted  at  $1.10  in  the  south  this  week. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  Florida  canners  have  advanced 
canned  grapefruit  to  95  cents  for  fancy  sections  in  No. 
2  tins,  which  is  21/4  cents  above  the  previously  pre¬ 
vailing  inside  prices.  Canners  in  most  instances  are 
refusing  to  sell  fancy  sections  except  in  assortments 
with  juice,  which  is  held  at  621/2  cents  for  the  un¬ 
sweetened  and  65  cents  for  sweetened. 

GRAPE  JUICE  —  Canned  grape  juice,  a  relative 
newcomer  to  the  canned  foods  line,  has  “caught  on” 
nicely  during  the  past  season,  and  indications  point  to 
sharply  increased  production  and  consumption  during 
the  current  year. 

RASPBERRIES — ^With  but  limited  demand  reported. 
New  York  State  canners  are  sharply  curtailing  packing 
plans,  with  indications  that  1938  output  will  not  go 
much  beyond  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  total.  New  pack 
Columbian  red  raspberries,  in  No.  2  tins,  are  offered  at 
$1.20  for  20  degree  syrup,  $1.27  for  berries  in  30  degree 
syrup,  and  $1,321/4  for  40  degree  syrup,  with  10s,  in 
water,  heavy  pack,  listed  at  $5.00  per  dozen.  Black 
raspberries.  No.  2  tins,  are  quoted  at  $1.20  in  20  degree 
syrup,  $1,271/4  in  30  degree  syrup,  and  $1321/4  in  40 
degree  syrup,  with  10s,  heavy  pack,  in  water,  held  at 
$4.90  minimum. 

NEW  SWEET  POTATOES — New  pack  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  for  September  shipment,  are  coming  in  for  a  little 
attention  this  week.  Southern  packers  are  quoting  2s 


at  70  cents  for  solid  pack  and  75  cents  for  syrup  pack, 
with  21/4  at  85  cents  and  95  cents,  and  10s  at  $3.00  and 
$3.25.  On  the  No.  3  squat  tin,  the  market  is  listed  at 
871/^  cents,  all  prices  being  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  or  Virginia 
canneries. 

SALMON — ^With  reds  freely  offered  at  $2.00  and 
pinks  at  $1.00,  buyers  are  inclined  to  be  rather  skeptical 
concerning  current  reports  of  labor  troubles  at  Alaska 
canneries  and  probable  pack  curtailment  because  of 
this  situation.  Only  limited  buying  interest  has  been 
in  evidence  during  the  week. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  The  delay  of  California 
Packing  Corporation  and  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  in 
announcing  revised  prices  on  canned  peaches  is  tending 
to  slow  down  trading  in  canned  fruits.  Early  action 
by  these  packers  on  spot  peaches,  as  well  as  the 
announcement  of  opening  prices  on  new  packs,  is  antici¬ 
pated.  The  remainder  of  the  canned  fruit  line  has  been 
quiet  during  the  week,  with  no  price  changes  reported. 
Buyers  generally  are  holding  off  the  fruit  market, 
pending  additional  price  developments  with  respect  to 
new  packs. 

PINEAPPLE — A  steady  undertone  has  featured  the 
market  for  canned  pineapple  this  week.  Distributors 
are  taking  shipments  from  the  coast  to  fill  out  inven¬ 
tories  depleted  by  the  recent  substantially  increased 
demand  which  followed  the  sharp  price  reductions 
made  effective  several  weeks  back. 

SHRIMP — Buyers  have  been  in  the  market  for 
shrimp  in  small  lots  during  the  week.  The  current 
protracted  spell  of  hot  weather  throughtout  the  east  has 
tended  to  sharply  increase  consumption,  and  distribu¬ 
tors  require  additional  supplies  to  round  out  inven¬ 
tories. 

LEGGETT  EXPANDING— Frances  H.  Leggett  & 
Co.,  has  announced  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
new  modern  warehouse  building  to  house  the  company’s 
Pittsburgh  branch.  Sales  volume  of  this  division  of  the 
company  has  been  expending  rapidly  in  recent  years, 
necessitating  the  acquisition  of  larger  quarters. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

General  Situation  More  Favorable — Good  Quality  Pea  Pack 
Presents  an  Opportunity — Crop  Damage  Causes  Corn  Canners 
to  Withdraw  From  Market — Tomatoes  Strengthen — Apricots 
Strong — Ben  Klapper  Resigns. 

Chicago,  July  22,  1938. 

ENERAL  SITUATION — More  activity  prevails 
in  the  canned  food  market,  although  a  mixed 
tone  is  noted.  Apricots  and  Royal  Anne  cherries 
have  developed  firmness;  peas  are  weak,  while  corn 
and  tomatoes  have  taken  on  a  bit  of  strength. 

The  volume  is  increasing  and  some  future  business 
is  being  recorded. 

PEAS — Said  a  prominent  buyer :  “From  the  samples 
of  1938  packing  I  have  inspected,  can’t  see  why  the 
pea  canners  of  this  country  want  to  be  alarmed  over 
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selling  more  peas  the  coming  year  than  during  the 
past  one.  You  have  a  quality  pack  this  year  and  now 
is  the  time  of  all  times  for  the  aggressive  distributor 
to  get  right  behind  a  big  push  on,  for  example,  No.  2 
tin  extra  standard  plus  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas  or  No.  2 
tin  fancy  No.  4  sieve  sweet  peas  and  if  that  was  done, 
you  would  develop  consumer  interest  and  repeat  busi¬ 
ness  that  would  spell  for  more  peas.” 

Many  a  pea  canner,  judging  from  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived,  can  take  this  admonition  well  to  heart  and 
govern  himself  accordingly.  This  isn’t  the  year  to  sell 
good  quality  peas  at  ruinous  prices.  Fair  prices,  yes, 
but  not  at  prices  that  will  put  the  pea  canner  out  of 
business  prior  to  1939.  Of  course,  the  industry  should 
have  reduced  acreage  to  a  larger  degree.  It  was  foolish 
in  not  doing  so  but  now  with  a  quality  pack,  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  proper  sales  effort  and  not  dumping 
at  any  old  price  a  buyer  is  prone  to  offer. 

One  hears  all  kinds  of  prices  and  to  say  what  the 
market  is  would  be  quite  a  task  indeed.  Some  reports 
are  that  No.  2  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  have  sold  at  60  cents,  factory,  but  a  number  of 
brokers  interviewed  say  they  haven’t  anything  like  that 
and  70  cents  with  them  is  bottom.  Good  quality  peas 
could  possibly  be  purchased  as  follows: 


No.  2  Standard  No.  4  Alaskas . $  .70  factory 

No.  2  Standard  No.  3  Alaskas . 80  factory 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  No.  3  Alaskas . 85  factory 

No.  2  Nr.  Fey.  No.  3  Alaskas . 95  factory 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  No.  4  Sweets . 90  factory 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  No.  5  Sweets . 80  factory 

No.  2  Standard  No.  5  Sweets . 75  factory 


CORN — The  Government  reports  showing  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  acreage  of  approximately  25  per  cent  together 
with  crop  damage  throughout  the  lower  part  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  has  made  a  number  of  corn  canners  with¬ 
draw  completely  from  the  market  on  spots.  No.  2 
standard  crushed  white  corn  is  65  cents  to  67  V2  cents, 
factory,  now  with  a  limited  volume  of  futures  quoted 
at  70  cents. 

The  movement  is  in  narrow  lines  and  the  market  is 
strong  because  of  the  forward  outlook  as  applied  to 
the  crop  and  pack,  and  not  to  the  buying  demand. 

TOMATOES — Interest  centers  in  the  Indiana  To¬ 
mato  Festival  to  be  held  Wednesday,  July  27th.  A 
number  in  the  trade  have  said  they  would  attend. 

Heavy  sales  of  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes 
were  made  during  the  week  under  review  at  67V-> 
cents,  delivered  Chicago,  immediate  shipment,  1936 
production.  Otherwise  the  market  seems  firm  at  65 
cents,  Indiana  factory,  with  other  grades  quoted: 

No.  2Vo  Standard . $  .85  factory 

No.  10  Standard .  3.00  factory 

No.  2  Ex.  Stand . 70  factory 

No.  21/2  Ex.  Stand .  90  factory 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Wisconsin  canners 
have  started  their  season’s  operations.  Future  sales 
are  the  lightest  in  many  years.  Little  pressure  has 
been  noted  to  sell.  Crop  prospects  are  favorable. 

BEETS — A  slight  reduction  in  acreage  this  year 
compared  with  last,  has  given  a  little  hope  in  the 
.stability  of  this  market.  Meanwhile,  spots  are  just 
drifting  along  and  futures  are  in  light  call.  Crop  pros¬ 
pects  are  good. 


PIMIENTOS — The  trade  is  anxiously  awaiting  the 
first  shipment  from  Georgia,  scheduled  to  leave  the 
factories  in  that  Southern  State,  the  first  week  of  next 
month.  Prices  are  more  than  well  maintained.  Heavy 
future  sales  against  the  new  pack  have  been  recorded. 


Some  of  the  prices  are : 

4  oz.  Fancy  Whole . $  .521/2 

7  oz.  Fancy  Whole  . 771/2 

15  oz.  Fancy  Whole .  1.50 

No.  21/2  Whole  and  Broken .  2.50 


f.  o.  b.  Georgia  factory  points. 

SPINACH — Not  much  movement  here.  Canners  are 
firm  in  their  ideas  and  the  Ozarks  seem  to  be  the  basis 
of  supply  for  most  of  the  Chicago  trade.  Spinach  is 
available  from  that  district  at: 

No.  2  Spinach  . $  .55  to  .60  factory 

No.  21/2  Spinach . 80  to  .90  factory 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Peaches  are  not  being  pur¬ 
chased  in  Chicago  to  any  heavy  degree  with  the  possible 
exception  of  8  oz.  Most  everyone  figures  that  8  oz. 

cannot  go  any  lower  than  today’s  price  of  55  cents 

Coast  for  choice. 

Apricots  have  hit  bottom  and  the  market  is  strong 
and  advancing.  Some  telegraphic  quotations  follow: 

No.  21/2  tin  No.  1  tin 

Choice  Apricots  . $1.30  $  .80 

Standard  Apricots .  1.20  .75 

Choice  Whole  Peeled .  1.25  .80 

THE  FISH  LINE — Salmon  is  in  seasonable  call  and 
the  trade  is  responding  better.  Tuna  is  firm,  all  re¬ 
ports  to  the  contrary  not  withstanding  and  shrimp  is 
moving  nicely. 

B.  A.  KLAPPER  has  resigned  as  sales  manager  of 
Franklin,  MaeVeagh  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers.  “Ben”, 
as  he  is  known  to  retail  grocers  throughout  the  United 
States,  was  formerly  associated  with  Sprague,  Warner 
&  Co.  as  manager  of  the  canned  foods  department, 
having  spent  31  years  in  that  one  department.  He  has 
not  announced  any  plans  for  the  future,  but  will  take 
an  extended  vacation  before  again  entering  the  field 
with  which  he  is  so  familiar. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Crops  Below  Average,  Exceptions:  Cherries,  Pears — Market 
More  Active — Peach  Problem  Debated  With  No  Decision  As 
Yet — Apricot  Pack  To  Equal  Last  Year’s  Sales — Asparagus 
Pack  10,000  Cases  Short  of  Agreement — Tomatoes  Dragging 
And  Canners  Cut  Acreage  Prices — The  Fish  Packs. 

San  Francisco,  July  21,  1938. 

ROPS — The  California  Cooperative  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Service  has  released  estimates  of  California 
fruit  and  nut  crops  as  of  July  1,  indicating  that 
growing  conditions  were  quite  satisfactory  for  these  in 
June.  Most  of  these  are  maturing  rather  later  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  continuation  of  relatively  cool 
weather.  For  the  first  time  this  year  the  apple  crop  is 
estimated,  the  output  being  placed  at  6,765,000  bushels. 
This  is  compared  to  10,292,000  bushels  in  1937,  8,922,- 
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000  bushels  in  1936,  and  9,889,000  in  1935.  The  falling 
off  is  due  largely  to  the  small  crop  of  Gravensteins. 
Apricot  prospects  declined  in  June,  the  forecast  stand¬ 
ing  at  201,000  tons,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  1937 
production.  The  harvesting  of  cherries  is  at  an  end, 
with  an  output  estimated  at  28,800  tons,  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  Prices  and  demand  were 
disappointing  and  some  of  the  crop  was  not  harvested. 
Growing  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  figs  and  80 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop  is  in  sight,  as  compared  with  86 
per  cent  at  this  date  a  year  ago.  The  olive  crop  is  not 
making  a  very  good  showing  and  68  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop  is  now  in  prospect.  The  report  indicates  a  total 
crop  of  302,000  tons  of  cling  peaches,  as  against 
370,000  tons  last  year.  Freestone  peaches  are  fore¬ 
cast  at  172,000  tons,  as  compared  with  188,000  tons  in 
1937.  Indications  are  for  a  good  output  of  pears,  this 
being  forecast  at  260,000  tons,  as  compared  with  224,- 
000  tons  in  1937  and  235,000  tons  in  1936.  The  output 
of  plums  is  estimated  at  61,000  tons. 

MARKET — While  the  canned  foods  market  is  more 
active  than  in  several  weeks,  owing  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  tentative  opening  prices  on  a  number  of  items, 
trading  in  California  fruits  is  being  hampered  some¬ 
what  by  the  unsettled  situation  prevailing  in  the  canned 
peach  division.  Two  hearings  have  been  held  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  for  growers  and  canners  on  a  proposed 
marketing  order  for  the  cling  peach  industry.  Canners, 
citing  a  carry-over  of  5,500,000  cases  proposed  a  pack 
of  4,000,000  ca.ses.  Growers  asked  for  a  pack  of  7,500,- 
000  cases  and  a  price  of  $30  a  ton  for  their  fruit. 
Canners  and  growers  also  differed  on  the  $114,000 
advertising  appropriation  suggested  by  the  growers. 
Preston  McKinney,  secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  said  the  fund  would  have  to  be  increased  if 
desired  results  were  to  be  had.  Harrison  S.  Robinson, 
director  of  the  Canninig  Industry  Board,  presented  a 
detailed  survey  covering  costs  of  canning  peaches.  The 
hearings  were  concluded  without  an  agreement  being 
reached  on  the  proposed  marketing  order.  Briefs  have 
since  been  submitted  by  both  sides  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  will  submit 
for  approval  an  order  limiting  the  size  of  the  pack.  The 
Department  has  no  authority  to  fix  the  price  of  the 
crop.  Before  the  order  can  become  effective  it  must  be 
approved  by  65  per  cent  of  growers  and  canners.  Har¬ 
vesting  of  the  crop  must  be  commenced  within  two 
weeks,  so  rapid  action  is  necessary. 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apricots  is  getting  into 
full  swing  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  with  many 
canners  holding  down  the  output  close  to  last  year’s 
actual  movement  of  the  fruit.  Less  than  $30  a  ton  is 
being  paid  for  fruit,  so  many  growers  are  drying  their 
crop.  Tentative  opening  prices  on  canned  apricots 
proved  very  low,  considering  packing  costs,  and  revi¬ 
sions  upward  are  expected  before  the  packing  season 
comes  to  a  close. 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  asparagus  pack  is  reported 
unofficially  at  1,790,000  cases,  or  slightly  below  the 
quota  set  in  the  marketing  order  under  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  operated,  this  having  been  1,800,000  cases. 
Business  is  largely  of  a  routine  nature,  with  special 
activity  only  on  a  few  items  known  to  have  been  packed 
in  small  quantities. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes  continue  to  lag  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  and  little  interest  in  being  shown  in  the  forthcoming 
pack  by  either  canners  or  the  trade.  Canners  are 
offering  no  more  than  $11.25  a  ton  for  canning  stock 
and  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  make  contracts  at  this 
price.  Indications  are  for  a  much  smaller  pack  in  1937. 

PEAS — Opening  prices  have  been  brought  out  on 
peas  by  Northwest  packers  but  these  seem  to  mean 
little  from  the  sales  standpoint.  The  prices  are  higher 
than  the  market  on  spots,  so  business  is  very  limited. 
Dry,  hot  weather  has  been  prevailing  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  the  packs  there  will  be  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  below  early  estimates.  The  Utah 
crop  is  reported  to  be  quite  large. 

SALMON — The  local  trade  seems  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  movement  of  salmon  at  the  new  prices  and 
more  of  this  fish  is  moving  than  in  many  weeks.  Few 
large  orders  are  being  booked  but  there  has  been  a 
general  improvement  in  all  markets,  with  immediate 
shipment  the  rule.  Some  Alaska  reds  are  to  be  had  at 
$2.00,  but  the  most  are  at  $2.15. 

FISH  —  A  statistical  report  on  fresh  and  canned 
fishery  products  for  California  for  the  year  1937  and 
a  report  on  the  operation  of  sardine  plants  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1937-1938,  extending  from  August  1  to  March 
31,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission.  The  figures  were  compiled  by  S.  H.  Dado, 
Bureau  of  Marine  Fisheries,  and  cover  a  very  wide 
range,  with  a  wealth  of  information.  The  total  catch 
of  fish  reached  the  staggering  sum  of  1,169,570,537 
pounds,  of  which  sardines  alone  accounted  for  891,430,- 
525  pounds.  The  canned  pack  totaled  6,986,616  cases, 
including  the  following:  Albacore,  91,159  cases;  bonito, 
129,572;  mackerel,  793,780;  oysters,  49;  salmon,  147; 
sardine,  2,983,204;  shad,  4,677;  shad  roe,  1,684;  squid, 
5,531 ;  bluefin  tuna,  215,535;  yellowfin  tuna,  1,582,477 ; 
striped  tuna,  763,916;  tuna  flakes,  50,438;  tuna  “tonno” 
style,  137,737 ;  yellowtail ;  47,480,  and  pet  food,  179,230. 

The  pack  of  sardines  for  the  season,  August  1,  1937, 
to  March  31,  1938,  was  2,300,429  cases,  this  including 
sardines  packed  in  1  lb.  ovals  and  other  sizes  reduced 
to  the  equivalent  of  1  lb.  ovals.  Of  the  total  pack, 
1,182,714  cases  were  packed  in  1  lb.  ovals,  with  the 
Monterey  and  other  northern  California  districts 
accounting  for  629,408  cases  of  these. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nets  6th  Edition 

PubUshtd  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimpers  Cannot  Make  Expenses — Not  Likely  to  Start  Canning 
Shrimp  Before  September  1st — A  Few  Canned  Oysters 
Moving — Crab  Meat  Slow — Vegetable  Canning  Ended. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  21,  1938. 


industry  this  year.  However,  this  is  the  case  with  all 
food  commodities. 

The  fresh  crab  meat  industry  has  developed  into  a 
big  industry  in  recent  years  and  gave  the  can  manu¬ 
facturers  a  good  business,  but  this  year  has  been  a  lean 
one  for  the  producers  of  this  locality. 

The  price  of  white  crab  meat  is  28  cents  per  pound 
and  claw  is  18  cents,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 


SHRIMP — Very  few  of  the  shrimp  boats  were  out 
in  the  gulf  fishing  last  week,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  been  making  expenses,  as  the  shrimp 
have  been  too  scattered  and  the  sharks  bad. 

The  shrimp  boats  have  all  been  going  behind  lately, 
not  catching  enough  shrimp  to  pay  for  the  fuel  and  ice 
of  the  trip,  therefore,  the  majority  of  the  shrimpers 
quit  until  the  supply  increases  and  the  sharks  are  not 
so  bad. 

The  brown  shrimp  are  staying  in  our  waters  longer 
than  usual,  and  there  were  about  as  many  brown 
shrimp  caught  last  week  as  there  were  native  shrimp. 

Two  shrimp  boats  were  arrested  last  week  for 
trawling  in  the  bay,  as  it  is  against  the  law  to  shrimp  in 
the  bay  during  closed  season.  The  closed  season  legally 
ends  in  Alabama  on  August  1,  but  the  Alabama  Oyster 
Commission  has  the  power  to  regulate  this  provision  of 
the  conservation  law  and  change  the  opening  date  of 
the  shrimp  season  to  a  later  date,  if  in  their  opinion  the 
shrimp  are  too  small  on  August  1.  The  shrimp  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Alabama  Oyster  Commission  reported  last 
week  that  they  found  the  shrimp  small  and  scattered 
in  the  bay.  They  will  make  another  inspection  in  about 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  if  the  shrimp  are  still  small, 
the  commission  will  most  likely  postpone  the  opening 
date  of  the  shrimp  season. 

Due  to  the  unfavorable  report  of  the  inspectors,  the 
canneries  are  not  making  preparations  for  the  opening 
on  August  1,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  marking 
time  and  canning  operations  will  probably  be  post¬ 
poned — possibly  until  September  1. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  better  than  it  has 
been,  and  if  the  factories  remain  shut  down  for  the 
month  of  August,  it  will  catch  some  buyers  napping  if 
they  put  off  buying  much  longer. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  large;  $1.35  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.30  for  No. 
1  small,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — There  is  an  occasional  shipment  of  a 
few  cases  of  oysters  in  the  summer,  which  seems  could 
be  greatly  augmented  if  packers  would  excercise  more 
aggressiveness  in  the  marketing  of  this  product. 

Canned  snap  beans  and  other  vegetables  are  served 
on  the  table  when  the  thermometer  is  down  to  zero  and 
the  ground  covered  with  ice,  and  why  should  not  canned 
oysters  be  served  on  the  table  when  the  thermometer  is 
hovering  around  100  degrees? 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $1.90  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — If  the  production  of  crab  meat  is  in 
as  low  ebb  in  other  producing  sections  of  the  country  as 
it  has  been  in  this  locality,  the  can  manufacturers  have 
had  a  very  light  business  from  the  fresh  crab  meat 


VEGETABLES  —  The  canning  of  beans  ended 
several  weeks  ago  and  it  was  a  light  pack.  Okra  is 
still  being  packed  and  it  is  going  to  be  light.  The 
crowder  pea  pack  is  going  on  and  it  will  be  about  nor¬ 
mal. 

Pimiento  peppers  are  not  yet  being  canned  and  from 
present  indications  the  pack  is  going  to  be  light. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  70  cents  for  No. 
2  and  $3.50  for  No.  10. 

Crowder  Peas  are  90  cents  for  No.  2  and  $4.50  for 
No.  10. 

Cut  Okra  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.50 
for  No.  10,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

• 

HERBERT  H.  DROSTE,  formerly  with  the  James  H. 
Forbes  Tea  and  Coffee  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
become  associated  with  the  G.  S.  Suppiger  Company  of 
Collinsville  and  Belleville,  Ill.,  as  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  new  executive  offices  of  the  company  are 
located  at  1530  N.  Hadley  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CUT  CORN  ELEVATOR 


Because  of  the  simplicity  and  sturdi¬ 
ness  of  this  machine,  it  has  met  with 
approval  of  all  the  canners  who  use  it. 
Large  buckets  riveted  to  a  pintle 
chain  pick  up  the  corn  at  the  bottom 
and  discharge  at  the  top. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO., 


Berlin,  Wis. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 


AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

Los  Angeles  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tmie  lUminnEiDt  CoiwriP’AVM'r 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


2%.. 


White  Colossal,  No. 

Large,  No.  . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 


Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s.,„ 
Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s.. 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . — . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._ . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  .  7 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green .  1 

No.  2  Medium  Green . . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . . 

No.  10  .  4 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


1.40 

on 

22', 


1.00 

4.75 


85 
25 
72 '/j 
76  . 

67%  - - 


BEETS 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2. . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 


.76 

.95 

3.26 

.60 

.75 

2.76 


Na  2% - 

No.  10  _ _ 

— 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2  _ 

7S 

Na  2%  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Now  10  _ _ 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

Fhney  Na  2.....>_.....»... 


Central 
Low  High 


2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.50 

1.95 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.15 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.65 

1.76 

1.05 

1.15 

.90 

1.00 

4.60 

6.00 

.70 

.70 

.80 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

.55 

.57  V. 

.75 

2.75 

3.35 

t.oo 

1 .25 

1.35 

1.75 

4.50 

5.00 

.80 

4.00 

4.75 

.95 

”!72  Vi 

.85 

"!85 

.90 

.65 

.80 

.75 

.80 

3.25 

1.20 

,,,,,,, 

••••••# 

1.10 

1.16 

”~6b 

"!65 

’”!62% 

"!"6'”5' 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

1.25  1.30 

’"".’92%  i’.OO 

'"’75  '"so 


.60 


.90 

.96 

8.76 

.65 


.66 


1.20 

1.60 

4.60 

.70 


.65 

.70 

2.76 


.65 

.76 

3.00 


.75 

3.60 

4.26 

—  T--T 

. 

.65 

.76 

.60 

.70 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

8.00 

.60 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

i.l6 

1.26 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.45  2.65 

2.60  2.60 
2.50  2.60 

2.55  2.70 

i'si)  2.’60 

2.35  2.46 

2.15  2.26 

2.20  2.25 

2.00  2.40 

1.20  1.25 

6.00  . 

.90  . 

'.'so  ".85 

’l"40 

'i!oo  iTio 
"iob  "’.’95 


.85  .90 

1.10  _ 

3.35  . 

.96  _ 

8.60  _ 

”‘.’66  ”  "."70 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Whoiegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2.^ . . . 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.................. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.._........,.........„ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2... . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

Na  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  63 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38............... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48.........._... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  38............. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48.....,..„„ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss. _ _ 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska.  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38....„....„„ 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is..... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28„„ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  AJaskas,  4s..... 
No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss..... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  l8..„ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..„ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  23 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  l8„...„..... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28.......„... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48„„........ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s......~.... 

Na  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2s 

Blackeye,  2s,  'Soak^ _ _ _ _ _ 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No!  10  "’!’.’.’.T.'.!“““'.".".'.!!’.'.'.'„’!!!Z!!!! 


.80 

.85 

.86 

5.00 

5.00 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

"^76 

zz 

.70 

.80 

....... 

.65 

"iso 

"i’o’s 

5.50 

5.75 

.72% 

.80 

— 

.67% 

.76 

zr. 

.80 

.85 

.80 

4.60 

.72% 

.80 

.77V 

4.00 

4.25 

3.76 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.65 

.66 

3.75 

4.00 

3.76 

.60 

.60 

.66 

3.60 

3.76 

3.75 

'"!70 

.86 

"ieo 

2.60 

1.90 

.80 

.86 

4.00 

4.60 

. . 

.66 

. . 

8.00 

1.40 

1.26 

1.26 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.25 

"loH 

1.00 

.86 

.76 


1.00 

.80 


6.00 

4.76 

.80 


6.26 
6.00 
.90 
.72%  .80 
.70  .75 


5.00 

4.26 

3.76 

3.60 


4.50 

4.00 

3.76 


.67%  .70 
.42%  .60 

2.16  2.76 

.67%  .70 
2.70  S.60 


.82%  .85 
2."85  .’!.’.’!!! 


l.SO 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% 

No.  lo"’!!!!!!".”!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!! 
SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limns. 
Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  Na  2 _ _ _ _ 


.62% 

.80 


.62% 

.82% 

2.76 


.80 

1.06 


Central 
Low  High 


.95 

6.76 


1.00 

.96 

.90 

.80 

.90 

.86 

.86 

.75 

6.60 

6.00 

4.00 

4.00 

1.40 

1.30 

1.10 

1.16 

1.00 

.85 

.86 


.95 

6.00 


5.00 


.96 

’"!"70 

4.50 

.67% 

4.00 


.66 

2.36 


1.60 

1.36 

1.25 

1.16 

1.25 
1.10 
1.10 
1.00 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 

.80 

6.76 

6.26 

4.76 
4.76 
1.60 
1.60 
1.30 
1.26 
1.10 

.95 

.90 


6.26 

4.76 


6.60 

6.60 


.80 

.70 


.85 

.76 


.67%  .76 


.77% 

.96 


.72% 

.96 

3.26 


4.00 

3.76 


.65 


.60 

.70 


2.60 


.66 

.80 


4.60 

4.00 


.70 

.75 


2.66  2.86 

.65  .60 

.80  .90 

2.65  3.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.72% 

.80 


1.10 


1.20 

1.16 

1.10 

1.00 

1.16 

1.10 

1.06 

1.00 


1.16  1.16 


1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.10 

1.05 


1.10 

1.00 

.90 

”4"!76 

4.60 

4.26 
U40 
1.30 
1.20 

1.26 
1.20 
1.10 

.96 

1.00 


1.16 

1.10 

.96 

eioo 

4.76 

4.60 

1.60 
1.46 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.20 
1.10 
1.06 


.90 

.86 

.80 


1.00 

.90 

.90 


4.60 

4.26 

4.00 

.90 


4.76 

4.60 

4.60 

.96 


.57%  .60 
8.60  _ 


.60 

.80 


.70 

.86 


2.40  2.60 


.80 

.96 


.95 

1.16 

3.60 


1.10 

1.86 

4.36 
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liut«ni 
Low  High 


Contral 
Low  High 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack. . -70  .70 

No.  2%  . - . . . 

No!  2^  Oo 

std..  No.  2.  Syrup  Pack . 76  ...„„ 

No.  2^  - . 

N^!  Ob  abo 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . .  .  " — 

No.  S  . . . . .  . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std..  No.  1 . . ••••  ••••••■ 

No  2  . ®7%  .76 

No!  2%  . . . 1.26 

No!  10  !!..!!.! .  3.00  3.60 


1.06  1.06 

1.26  1.86 


.70  .80 

.90  .95 


No.  2  . 


No.  2%  . 


_  2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

. 42% 

3.10 

.40 

3.25 

TOMATO  JUICE 

.36 

.45 

. 66 

.70 

.  2.25 

3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

. 76 

No!  id* . - . 

.  3.60 

. 40 

2.50  3.60 


.66  .67% 

.86  .90 

2.90  3.00 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . . 

No.  10,  Btandard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 


2.60  2.00 
2.76  8.16 


apple  sauce 

No.  2  Fancy - 

No.  10  - 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


.66  .70 

2.90  8.26 

.62%  . 

2.76  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy»- . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  ox.  . . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  or . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  800  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 


.47% 

.95 

1.00 

2.86 

3.00 

.44 

.46 

.87 

.44% 

.64 

.66 

.48 

.60 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.60 

.62% 

.66 

.60 

.70 

2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2%..~ . 

No.  10  . — - - - 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% — .. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10.  Water............~...... 

No.  10,  Syrnp......~~ - 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . . 

Choice.  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  SHc.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2 

No.  10.  Fancy . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . - . . 

No.  2%  . — - - 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  E^  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 
Buffet  . 


No.  211 
No.  2  .... 
No.  2% 

46  ox . 

No.  10  .. 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.20  1.20 

1.60  1.60 


Solid  Pack 
.96  1.02% 

1.82%  1.87% 


2.76  2.86 

With  puree 
.60  .62% 


.70  .72% 
.80  .87% 


.55  .57% 

.72%  .76 
2.75  3.00 


1.60  1.76 
1.20  1.40 
1.15  1.20 


.62%  .65 
.76  .80 


.62%  - 

.72%  - - 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


7 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


2.26  2.86 
8.00  8.40 


BLACKBERRIES 


Std.,  hlo.  2. ...... ........................... 

^lo.  10,  water....................M.... 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Syrup . . . 


BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . - . . .  1-®®  1-8® 

No.  10  .  6-26  7.00 


1.46  1.60 

6.60  6.00 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.15  1.35 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.50  . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


1.10  1.20 
6.26  6.50 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red.  Syrup,  No.  2.. 


1.46 

1.60 

.  2.10 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

.  6.76 

.  2.10 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

6.26  6.76 

1.75 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.66 

.  2.66 

STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  ox . 70 

No.  2,  19  ox. .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  ox . 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  ®-50  6.60 

%  lb . 3.26  3.26 

%  lb .  1.96  1.96 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


Std.,  4  ox... 
6  ox.  . 


8  ox.  .  1-90  2.10 


1.16  1.26 
1.60  1.76 


10  ox . 

Selects,  6  ox.. 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


2.06  2.15 

1.60  1.70 


1.00  1.00 

.80  . 


.96  . 

1.50  1.60 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium... 
No.  1,  Large . 


Southern 
1.30  1.30 

1.36  1.35 

1.40  1.46 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key .  3.60  . 

V4  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . - . 


%  Oil,  Carton .  3.60  3.70 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70  2.70 


Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8.. 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48'8., 


1.70  1.70 

3.36  8.40 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . 

%8  . . - 

%8  . . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 


10.60  11.46 

5.76  6.30 

3.85  4.16 

9.60  10.66 

5.26  6.76 

3.65  3.95 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  1  Solid  nickel,  jacketed,  agitated 
Vacuum  Pan,  100  gal.  MISCELLANEOUS:  Copper  and 
aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers; 
Glass  Lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition. 
Quick  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  com¬ 
plete  plant.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 


FOR  SALE — One  6  pocket  M  &  S  Filler,  adjustable  No.  1  to 
No.  3;  One  Peerless  Pulp  Filler,  adjustable  No.  1  to  No.  10;  One 
Langsenkamp  Pulper;  One  Kern  Brush  Finisher.  All  in  good 
shape,  some  used  but  one  season.  Address  Box  A-2317  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — One  70  Station  Sprague  Peeling  Table;  two 
Wescott  Peeling  Tables  for  tomatoes;  one  Robins  Scalder;  one 
Ayars  five-pocket  Shaker  Filler;  two  80  HP  Boilers;  one  123  HP 
Boiler.  William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Sprague  No.  7  Cream-style  Corn  Silker,  cheap. 
1  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model,  belt  drive,  whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Address 
Box  A-2318  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Seed.  35  bushels  Asgrow  Green  Pod  Stringless 
Bean  Seed;  100  bushels  Henderson  Bush  Lima  Bean  Seed.  Grown 
by  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  The  Torsch  Canning  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Boat  with  hunting  cabin.  Not  over  30  feet  in 
length.  Engine  and  hull  must  be  in  A-1  condition,  ready  to  go, 
and  located  in  Maryland  waters.  Give  full  description  and 
price  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  A-2321  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Six  300  gallon  practically  new  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles.  Two  5-pocket  Ayars  Tomato  Fillers,  one  with 
brining  attachments,  in  A-1  condition,  used  but  two  seasons. 
Reconditioned  2^2"  Kook-More  Koils,  Tanks  and  Traps.  One 
Indiana  Pulper.  One  Kern  Brush  Finisher.  Address  Box  A-2316 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 18  Coons  Double  Apple  Peelers;  1  Myers  Deep 
Well  Pump,  24"  stroke,  4%x40"  cylinder;  2  Cameron  Horizontal 
Boiler  Pumps,  cylinder  5x4x7";  1  Beach  Russ  No.  9  Compound 
High  Vacuum  Pump;  1  Kiefer  Visco  Filling  Machine  for  Butters, 
Jams  and  Jellies;  1  Van  Atta  Hydraulic  Cider  Press  Pump  for 
18"  press;  1  Anderson-Barngrover  500  No.  10  Cooker  and  500 
No.  10  Cooler;  1  100  H.P.  Ames  Steam  Engine;  1  Stainless  Steel 
Heater  for  making  juice  without  condensation.  Above  equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition  and  at  attractive  prices  for  quick  sale. 
The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — To  buy  ten  (10)  good  new  style  Sprague  Retorts, 
size  40x72.  Address  Box  A-2319  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — To  buy  one  Sprague-Sells  or  Hansen  Hand  Pack 
Filler,  Dished  Bowl  preferred,  for  No.  2  and  2%  cans.  Address 
Box  A-2320  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  ot 
Cream  Style 


Morrai  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Doable\ 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulart 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 

Have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry. 
Strong  and  ruggedly  constructed,  will  last 
longer.  Ask  for  samples. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  canners 
afield  hampers  in  the  world. 

DlUFDQinP  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

lllfLIlUlIlL  MURFREESBORO,  N.C. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 

An  auto  skidded  to  a  stop  on  the  driveway  at  New¬ 
ark  Airport,  and  a  man  jumped  out  of  it,  ran  through 
the  field  gate,  and  raced  out  on  the  runway  toward  a 
taxiing  plane.  But  before  he’d  gone  fifty  yards,  the 
ship  had  taken  the  air. 

At  the  fence  lolled  a  bystander  puffing  on  a  corn  cob 
pipe.  “I  say,”  he  spoke  up  as  the  man  came  walking 
back,  “were  you  trying  to  catch  that  plane,  mister?” 

The  man  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  obviously  having 
difficulty  in  holding  himself  in.  “Hell,  no!”  he  finally 
replied.  “I  just  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  it — so  I  chased 
it  off  the  field!” 

“That’s  a  poor  blade  you’ve  got  in  your  safety  razor, 
Sandy.” 

“Well,  it  was  good  enough  for  my  father  and  its  good 
enough  for  me.” 

Doctor:  Madame,  I’m  sorry,  but  I  can’t  cure  your 
husband  of  talking  in  his  sleep.” 

Patient’s  Wife:  Well  then,  couldn’t  you  give  him 
something  to  make  him  talk  more  distinctly?” 

“I  saw  a  man  today  who  has  no  hands,  play  the 
piano.” 

“That’s  nothing.  There’s  a  girl  upstairs  who  has  no 
voice  and  sings.” 

A  plane  was  flying  low  over  some  hills  near  Athens. 
From  one  of  its  windows  a  young  American  girl  peered 
quizzically,  then  called  the  steward. 

“What’s  that  stuff  on  those  hills?”  she  asked. 

“That’s  snow,”  came  the  reply. 

“Well,”  said  the  girl,  “that’s  what  I  thought.  But 
the  man  up  front  told  me  it  was  Greece.” 


When  a  little  boy  was  told  by  his  mother  that  she  was 
born  in  Rhode  Island,  his  father  in  Vermont,  his  sister 
in  New  York,  and  he  in  Ohio,  he  said:  “Gee,  Ma,  How’d 
we  all  get  together?” 

“What  do  you  know  about  baseball?  You  don’t  even 
know  what  ‘batter  up’  means.” 

“You  bet  I  know !  I  used  to  toss  pancakes  at  Child’s.” 

She:  I  want  a  man  who  doesn’t  drink,  smoke,  swear 
or  philander. 

He:  What  for? 

“Would  you  say  ‘the  hen  is  laying’  or  ‘the  hen  is 
lying’  ?” 

“Search  me.  The  important  thing  is :  Is  the  hen  lying 
when  she’s  cackling?” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGHATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfq.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  O. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  1. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg  Afis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS.  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  6  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUS'TERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  lor  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenicamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co..  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
rood  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


uAnitzinu  MACIllnES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hanseri  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fo(^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,’ Ill. 
Hanseii  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,' lU 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetleallT 
Boaled)*  ' 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalHmoro,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinory  Mfra# 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Qhig, 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSECnCIDES. 

Agioide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Jll. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  C^darburg,  Wls. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  5i  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  ConRnuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  Ail  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinei,  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marldng  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checlcs,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wit 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  C^.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  C^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  C^.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  : 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

_ “15“  -  Used  by  leading  Manu- 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Sai  em,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  T 

TIN  CAN3  - 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


LARKS  BURG,VyVA 


(iiuttt  .\ohel 

Asgrow  Spinach  Seed 

OxdijtatidUu^  iOuuni  the  teaduig,  eatuung,  uxiAieUed 

Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc, 

N(ju)  Haven,  Connecticut 


Spinach  Trials  on  the  Asgroiv  Breeding  Grounds  at  XUIJord^  Conn. 


